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EDITORIAL 





The Big Compromise 


N ADLAI STEVENSON, it is unanimously agreed, the 

Democratic party nominated its best man for President. 
Stevenson’s whole background has prepared him for 
high public office. As Governor of Illinois for four years, 
he has proven to be an honest administrator and an able 
executive. In the two speeches he made before the 
Democratic convention—the one welcoming the delegates, 
the other accepting the nomination—he revealed himself 
also to be a man of humility and high intelligence. 

Stevenson’s nomination guarantees, as this magazine 
had hoped, that the coming campaign will be conducted 
on a high plane. Although the differences between Steven- 
son and Eisenhower are not inconsiderable, there are 
enough similarities to insure that a victory for either 
will not radically alter the course of this country’s affairs. 
The Governor is, of course, to the “left” of the General 
on domestic issues; he favors the New and Fair Deal 
programs, though in modified form, and ridicules the cry 
of “socialism!” against all reform as spurious. He is ex- 
perienced in the field of foreign affairs. 

Curiously enough, it is the second man on the Demo- 
cratic ticket who arouses doubt as to the ultimate nature 
of the party’s objectives. While Senator John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama, as Herbert Lehman readily conceded, 
is “a fighting liberal in all respects but one,” that one, 
civil rights, makes an enlightened citizen pause. This is 
not to say that we ought to expect perfection, or 100- 
per-cent purity of belief, of any candidate; but in civil 
rights we are faced with no ordinary issue. It is falsely 


assumed that this is a sectional matter, and the unfortu- 
nate controversies at both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions have added grounds for supposing 
that, in 1952, North and South have resumed the classic 
debate that preceded the Civil War. This misconception 
led the respective party managers to “compose” differ- 
ences by catering to their Southern wings, the Repub- 
licans by watering down their civil-rights plank, the 
Democrats by selecting a Vice-Presidential nominee who 
may nullify, paradoxically, a plank stronger than the one 
passed in 1948. What the leaders of both parties failed 
to understand was that civil rights, like foreign policy, 
is not a matter for compromise since it is, at one and the 
same time, the chief unfinished business of American 
democracy and a test of the sincerity of U. S. leadership 
in the fight for world freedom. 

The two parties were actuated, in their respective 
Southern “compromises,” by a desire for party unity and 
for Southern electoral votes. In neither case will these 
aims be realized. The Taft wing of the GOP cannot for- 
give the Eisenhower faction’s victory in the contest over 
seating the Texas, Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana 
delegations, and the Northern liberal Democrats will not 
soon forget that the Northern conservatives combined 
with the South to waive the party loyalty pledge for 
Louisiana, South Carolina and Virginia, or that Spark- 
man was preferred to more liberal Vice-Presidential pos- 
sibilities (like Estes Kefauver, Alben Barkley and J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright). The Republicans are unlikely to win any 
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JACK ARVEY (left) STARTED DRAFT THAT FRANCIS MYERS RAN ON FLOOR 
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THE PROS PUT ADLAI OVER 


Snatching the ball from labor and the liberals, the Northern machine politicians 


achieved Governor Stevenson's nomination and managed to appease the Dixiecrats 


CHICAGO 
HE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION was 
bina more for what did 
not happen than for what did. The 
South failed to revolt. A desperate 
liberal attempt to win control of the 
organization was beaten down. And 
Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
was unable to duck the Presidential 
nomination. The status remains an 
uneasy “quo.” 

The Democrats made an interest- 
ing contrast with the GOP. Both con- 
ventions witnessed vicious factional 
fights, opening in each case with a 
dispute over the Texas delegation. 
The Republican Old Guard started 
by ruling in favor of their support- 
ers, only to be repudiated later by 
the convention. The Truman Old 
Guard, on the other hand, ruled in 
favor of anti-Administration forces. 
Yet, by the end of the Democratic 
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convention, both Right and Left had 
been beaten back, and the Old Guard 
triumphed. 

The nomination of Stevenson was 
a victory for “party unity” and the 
big battalions. That the reforming 
Governor of Illinois should be chosen 
to carry the badly soiled and tattered 
standard of a faction-riddled party is 
one of politics’ little ironies. He 
triumphed only after being hoisted 
over the prostrate bodies of liberals 
who, were they Illinois 
would have been among his most en- 
thusiastic supporters. He was carried 


citizens, 


to victory by men whose machine 
mentality his state administration 
most offended. A Northern liberal 
was chosen at a convention marked 
by victory for Southern moderates. 

Yet Stevenson was the party’s 
logical choice. As Governor of an 
important Midwestern state, he brings 
to the ticket a reputation for admin- 
istrative excellence. He is a proven 


vote-getter, a stand-out campaigner. 
His moderate stand on issues divid- 
ing the party—a Federally-enforced 
FEPC and repeal of Taft-Hartley— 
make him acceptable to all factions. 

But enthusiasm is rarely born of 
logic; this necessary component of 
victory springs from the very per- 
son of the Illinois chief executive. 
His speech is literary without being 
distant, humorous but lacking in 
vulgarity, fluent without being vapid 
or turgid. He has the rare ability of 
being able to demonstrate his in- 
tellectual powers without offending. 
And he has a courage, a personal 
integrity and a decency that is all too 
rare these days. 

As was the case in the Eisenhower 
nomination, men of a variety of 
political views found they could sub- 
merge their differences beneath the 
overriding necessity of nominating 
the strongest possible candidate for 
their party. The majority of the con- 
vention delegates were interested in 
the loaves and fishes of public office. 
They wanted a man who could unite 
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ADLAI CONTINUED 


the party and dissipate the bitterness 
caused by the factionalism of North- 
ern and Southern “extremists,” who 
seemed to the old pros to be more 
interested in programmatic purity 
than in winning elections. 

Stevenson’s nomination represented 
a personal triumph for Illinois boss 
Jake Arvey. The Chicago machine 
once again enjoys the reputation it 
made when it successfully launched 
the third- and fourth-term nomina- 
tions for the late President Roosevelt 
—a reputation badly tarnished by 
the machine’s 1948 defection from 
Truman. 


‘SEWER VOICE’ STILL 


As the convention got under way, 
local newspapermen had a fine time 
interviewing Tom Garry, Chicago’s 
superintendent of sewers. Back in 
1940, Tom’s “Voice of the Sewers” 
With 
the aid of a secret microphone, he 
sent his chant of “We Want Roose- 
velt” rolling over the Democratic 
convention. Tom promised to behave 
this year. and did. But it was largely 
men of his persuasion and outlook 
that provided the oil that kept the 
Stevenson bandwagon rolling. It will 
take all of Stevenson’s acknowledged 
personal integrity to rid his candi- 
dacy of the breath of the sewers that 
befouled his nomination. 

In the early days of the conven- 
tion, the professionals seemed ready 


gained national prominence. 


to give up in the face of Stevenson’s 
genuine reluctance to declare himself 
available. This included Governor 
Henry Schricker of Indiana, who 
eventually Illinois 
colleague. It appeared that only a 
group of enthusiastic amateurs, who 
had moved into the “Stevenson for 


nominated his 


President” headquarters over Arvey’s 
protests, was in the fight to stay. But 
they had no influence on the con- 
vention floor. 

At this point, Arvey’s emissaries 
got to work. They persuaded former 
Senator Francis Myers of Pennsy]l- 
vania publicly to accept direction of 
the Stevenson campaign on the con- 
vention floor. This was enough to 


stiffen the backs of the wavering pro- 
fessionals. At another meeting, after 
considerable dispute, the amateurs 
were eased out and the pros took 
over. 

Arvey was also instrumental in 
scuttling a late attempt by the 
Kefauver-Harriman coalition to de- 
prive recalcitrant Southerners of 
their convention vote. Late in the 
marathon 14-hour Thursday session, 
the delegates wrangled their way 
through a complex roll-call vote on 
whether to seat the Virginia dele- 
gation. A majority had already 
voted against Virginia, when the 
Illinois delegation, acting under 
terrific pressure, announced that it 
had changed its vote. Illinois’s de- 
fection from the liberal side started 
a chain of reconsiderations, ending 
in a narrow triumph for the forces of 
party unity—and of Dixie. 

It should be remembered, in this 
connection, that a unified party was 
one of the conditions Stevenson is 
supposed to have made for accepting 
the nomination. Throughout the con- 
vention, as expressed in the struggle 
over an FEPC plank and over seat- 
ing certain Southern delegations, the 
strategy of the anti-Stevenson coali- 
tion formed by Kefauver and Harri- 
man was to place the party on record 
for more Federal intervention in the 
civil-rights field than Stevenson 
would be willing to accept. In what 
has almost become a liberal tradi- 
tion, they won the ideological battles, 
but lost the organizational war. 

The Democrats fought themselves 
to a standstill over the South. A 
strong civil-rights plank was passed 
late at night under the thunderous 
gavel of chairman Sam Rayburn of 
Texas. A few “nay” votes were re- 
corded. But the South did not walk 
out, as it did in 1948, when a less 
obnoxious statement was passed. 

The South apparently has learned 
in the past four years that it is 
better to be expelled than to walk 
out. Expulsion, however, lay beyond 
the powers of the Northern and 
border-state liberals. In every in- 
stance where they pushed through a 


formula satisfactory to themselves, it 
was subsequently reinterpreted or 
compromised in a manner acceptable 
to the South. The convention adopted 
a “loyalty oath,” requiring all dele- 
gations to promise to place the 
party’s nominee on the Democratic 
line in November. (In 1948, the re- 
bellious Dixiecrats gave the official 
Democratic designation to their own 
candidate.) Nevertheless, the three 
delegations from Dixie that signed 
with reservations were seated. Even 
South Carolina, led by the stiff- 
necked Governor Byrnes, was accept- 
ed, as the Harriman-Kefauver hopes 
faded in the early morning hours of 
Friday. 

In their fight against Stevenson 
and the bosses, the liberal groups 
found themselves trying to effect the 
sort of change within the Democratic 
party which in the past they opposed. 
By seeking to drive the Southern re- 
actionaries from the party, they in 
effect sought to transform their party 
along ideological lines. Traditionally, 
American political organizations have 
been loose confederations of regional 
interests, rather than of doctrine. 
The balance between Northern lib- 
erals, city bosses and Southern states- 
righters has been considered neces- 
sary to their success by the very lib- 
erals who now seek to overturn it. 


This balance, albeit tenuous, was 


maintained by the 1952 convention. 
It remains to be seen whether, once 
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the heat of faction has died down, 
the North will continue to try to 
revolutionize — their 
South. 


This may not be the time for 


party in the 


revolutions, however. Twenty-four 
years of depression and war have ex- 
hausted the forces that, starting in 
1933, worked such changes in Amer- 
ican politics. Stevenson probably 
will be a President who will seek to 
consolidate and strengthen gains al- 
ready made, rather than strike out 
for new goals. As Governor, his 
strength lay in the elimination of 
graft, the establishment of the merit 
system, and the elimination of waste 


arising from overlapping agencies. 
to} oD D> 


A TRUE MODERATE 


As President, Stevenson cannot be 
expected to push for outright repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. On the 
issue of Federally-enforced FEPC, 
his position differs from the party 
platform. As a strong believer in ac- 
tion by the individual states, he is 
unlikely to move decisively as long 
as it appears that improvements are 
being made locally. A true moderate, 
he will move only when it appears 
necessary—and when he believes he 
has some chance of success. It would 
if elected, Stevenson’s 
record will depend less on himself 


seem that, 


than on the problems he is forced to 
meet. There are times when a cau- 
tious moderation falls short of meet- 
ing great issues. 

Twenty years of Democratic ad- 
ministration, as the GOP is fond of 
pointing out, have created in Wash- 
ington an _ over-sized, over-stuffed 
bureaucracy, a plethora of unco- 
ordinated agencies, and an atmos- 
phere gratifying only to the spoils- 
man. Stevenson’s genius lies pre- 
cisely in creating some sort of serv- 
iceable order out of this type of chaos 
—a task long overdue. 

Stevenson’s grandfather, who was 
also named Adlai, earned the nick- 
name of “the Headsman” during the 
first Cleveland administration, when, 


as Postmaster General, he ruthlessly 
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cleared the payrolls of Republicans. 
His grandson, whose public utter- 
ances have called for a reduction 
in Federal spending, may prove 
equally ruthless—to members of his 
own party. 

The present Governor of Illinois 
created consternation among many 
party stalwarts by his actions in the 
state capital. The local boys com- 
plained that their patronage wishes 
were not being respected, and that it 
was scarcely worth the trouble to 
elect a Governor of their own party 
if they got no better treatment than 





SEN. HUMPHREY: FIGHT CONTINUES 


under the Republicans. The coalition 
of party bosses that gave Stevenson 
the Presidential nomination may find 
that, in this respect, they have created 
a Frankenstein’s monster whose ac- 
tions they will be unable to control. 

Some of Stevenson’s support in 
his home state, as he is well aware, 
comes from men who would like to 
see him safely away from Springfield. 
They don’t object to kicking him up- 
stairs, where he can do no more 
harm to the time-tested and slipshod 
methods of state administration. This 
creates a real problem over the 
choice of his successor. 

Democrats want to replace the 
Governor on the state ticket with a 
proven vote-getter. None of the men 
in whom Stevenson has real confi- 
dence fall into this category. If there 





SEN. LEHMAN: LED LIBERAL FORCES 


is an anti-Stevenson faction in the 
Illinois party, it is headed by Secre- 
tary of State Edward Barrett—the 
man most frequently mentioned as 
Stevenson’s successor. A principled 
believer in the necessity of strong 
and efficient state government, Steven- 
son is torn, on the one hand, by 
the requirements of party organiza- 
tion and, on the other, by fear for 
his still shaky 
loyalty to the men who left private 
life and business at great sacrifice to 


state reforms and 


aid him in Springfield. 

In 1946, when Jake Arvey was 
looking around for a good man. he 
dropped in to see James F. Byrnes, 
then Secretary of State. 

“You’ve a diamond in the rough 
in Illinois,’ remarked the present 
Governor of South Carolina and lead- 
er of the Dixiecrats, “name of Adlai 
Stevenson.” 

“Who’s Stevenson?” was Arvey’s 
response. 

A great many persons will be ask- 
ing this same question during the 
weeks to come. It seems somehow 
fitting that Stevenson, the liberal Gov- 
ernor, should have been presented 
by the South, whose fears he is ex- 
pected to quiet, to the bosses. who 
have twice brought him 
Stevenson’s greatness lies in the fact 
that he may chose to unify, not his 
party, but the country. 


victory. 








The Second Show 
at the Stockyards 


Democrats were more dignified, realistic than GOP 


By William E. Bohn 


OTH OF OUR great political merry- 
teats were bursting with 
human nature. From the point of view 
of dignity—or lack of it—they were 
just about even. There was color, hu- 
mor, anger, noise and boredom at 
both of them. At the heart of each, 
there was bitter conflict which stirred 
the participants to their irrational 
depths. As mere television shows, the 
two exhibitions must both be award- 
ed high marks. 

There are two ways to look at con- 
ventions. First, there is the planned 
program—mostly speeches intended 
to warm up the cohorts for the cam- 
paign that is to come. Then, there is 
the struggle between different leaders 
representing different 
This is something which cannot be 


principles. 


foreseen and frequently gets out of 


hand. But it comes far nearer to re- 
vealing the bottom principles of the 
business at hand than does anything 
laid out by the National Committee. 





RUSSELL LONG: SOUTH IN FERMENT 


The difference in the intellectual 
quality of the two exhibitions can be 
illustrated very simply. On the Re- 
publican side, the featured speakers 
were MacArthur and Hoover. On the 
Democratic side, they were Paul 
Douglas and Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
addresses of the Republican ancients 
were definitely in the realms of fancy. 
They hardly touched upon the reali- 
ties of the average man’s life. There 
was no realism—only bitterness. 


KOREA, UN DISCUSSED 


Senator Douglas gave a straight- 
forward and simple lecture on the 
causes, the course and the upshot of 
the Korean War. He had a map be- 
side him and used a pointer—as if 
he were back in his classroom in the 
University of Chicago. The perform- 
ance was dignified and convincing. 
Any Republicans who listened in and 
recalled the insensate roars about 
must have felt 
ashamed of themselves and of their 
party. Mrs. Roosevelt talked, without 
any foolishness or attempt at elo- 
quence, about the United Nations. 
She described its origin, structure 
and achievements in simple language. 
A number of other speakers delivered 
addresses which were clear, honest 
and informative—without any soar- 
ing among the rafters about this 
g-r-r-eat country or this g-r-r-eat state 
or this g-r-r-eat city. 

I do not mean to say that there 
were no dinosaurians in the Demo- 
cratic convention. The difference lay 
in the fact that the Republicans 
played them up and the Democrats 
played them down. The only featured 
artist of the party in power who had 
the ways of an old-time orator was 


“Truman’s war” 


Governor Paul E. Dever, who served 
as keynoter and temporary chairman. 
He is big and fat and jolly—and he 
just naturally rolls out the roars that 
fill the roof. But, except for the fact 
that his keynote effort employed 
twice as many adjectives as were ne- 
cessary, it was well-constructed and 
reasonably rational. 

Handsome and grizzled old South- 
erners furnished the antiques of Chi- 
cago’s second conclave. Whether they 
hailed from Virginia, South Carolina 
or Texas, they played their parts like 
first-class actors. Their accents were 
perfect. Their make-up and costumes 
were beyond criticism. Their author- 
ity, of course, depended upon the 
antiquity of their tradition. All of 
them had been brought into the 
g-r-r-eat party of Jefferson and Jack- 
son by their daddies. Republicanism 
had never even tempted them. To 
fortify their standing, most of them 
went back to fathers, grandfathers 
or great-grandfathers who fought un- 
der that supreme soldier, Robert E. 
Lee. One old man who advocated the 
seating of Governor Shivers’s delega- 
tion from Texas really made his argu- 
ment utianswerable by throwing back 
his mane of grizzled hair, raising his 
voice to a high quaver and proclaim- 
ing: “Yes, four of my grandpappies 
shed their blood in the sacred cause.” 

In writing about the Republican 
conclave two weeks ago, I noted that, 
as the performance went on, more 
and more young men came to the 
fore. In a general way, the victory of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was a defeat 
of the old men by the young. The 
same sort of thing was true to a 
greater extent and in a more signifi- 
cant way in the Democratic conven- 
tion. Practically all of the liberals 
who made the magnificent fight for 
civil rights—except that sturdy old 
fighter, Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
—were men under forty. 

It has been widely noted that in 
the conflicts between North and 
South, between Old Guard and young 
reformers, the two conventions were 
strikingly similar. It is true that 
there was an appearance of likeness. 
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In both conflicts, the seating of 
Southern delegations was the crux. 
There was one point in the Demo- 
cratic argument when I| thought I 
was back with the GOP. An old man 
from Virginia cried out: We have 
always had these rules; they have 
always worked all right; why change 
them now? It was a Texan who made 
that argument—word for word—be- 
fore the Republicans. 

But the resemblance was only su- 
perficial. In the Republican conven- 
tion, the fight over the Southern 
delegations was a part of the factional 
conflict between the followers of Taft 
and of Eisenhower. Among the Demo- 





PAUL H. DOUGLAS: NO BITTERNESS 


crats, it was incidental to a well-laid 
plan of the New York delegates to 
straighten out their party and get it 
set for constructive action in the fu- 
ture. Hubert Humphrey, Herbert 
Lehman, G. Mennen Williams, Wil- 
liam Benton, Blair Moody, Orville 
Freeman and a couple of hundred 
other forward-lookers had __ their 
minds set on freeing their party from 
the Dixiecrat incubus. They said 
frankly that some of the Southern- 
ers are not Democrats, that they are 
Republicans infiltrating the party of 
Jefferson. 

That was the meaning of the loyal- 
ty pledge introduced by Senator Blair 
Moody. It was designed to make the 
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delegates, particularly the Dixiecrats, 
act like Democrats or get out of the 
party. This resolution was originally 
passed by a large majority, but later 
it was watered down. A clause was 
added which provided that delegates 
would not be required to go contrary 
to any of the laws of their states. 

In the struggle over this provision 
and over the civil-rights plank in the 
platform, the lines between progres- 
sives and conservatives, between the 
young and the old, the North and the 
South, became utterly clear. Georgia’s 
Governor Herman Talmadge revealed 
the line-up when he said in an inter- 
view that the convention was domi- 
nated by ADA, the CIO and the 
NAACP. What he meant was that, in 
the convention sessions, in the com- 
mittee rooms and wherever the dele- 
gates did business or thrashed out 
opinions, young and vigorous ele- 
ments were fighting for a progressive 
platform and candidates. 


TV MISSES OUT 


A struggle of this sort is not ade- 
quately displayed on the television 
screen. I must admit that the news- 
men did their best to get .he true 
stories for the benefit of radio hearers 
and television viewers. But men in 
the midst of conflict are reticent. 
What was going on behind the scenes 
we had to guess. Those of us who 
were dependent on the airwaves will 
have to go to those who had a closer 
view to get the real stories. In this 
one respect, newspapers can do a bet- 
ter job than broadcasters. 

What I saw on the screen was a 
great fight and a great compromise. 
The liberals, apparently, went into 
the open sessions well organized. Be- 
tween Thursday and Friday, they 
remained in caucus until the break of 
day. With regard to the platform, the 
rules and the candidates, they were 
determined to have their way. The 
Southerners must either accept the 
rule of the majority or go over to the 
Republicans. 

Not with regard to any one of these 
items did this program prevail. We 
shall not, at least now, get in national 


elections the new line-up of liberals 
against conservatives for which so 
many yearn. The drift became clear 
Thursday night, when the attempt 
was made to throw out Virginia, 
South Carolina and Louisiana be- 
cause they refused to sign the Moody 
pledge. At first, the move obviously 
had a majority behind it. But as time 
passed, some of the logical liberals 
began to waver. Votes were changed. 
In the end, all three recalcitrant dele- 
gations remained in their seats. 

This convention was most obvious- 
ly unlike that of the Republicans in 
the fact that both trade-union men 
and Negroes played leading parts in 
determining its policies. Yet the plat- 
form is obviously the result of some 
toning down and meeting of opposing 
minds. It is clear that neither trade 
unionists nor Negroes got exactly 
what they wanted. There is a straight 
declaration in favor of the repeal of 
Taft-Hartley. But there is no clear 
promise of a Federal FEPC. The 
Democratic civil-rights plank does, 
however, make more definite commit- 
ments than does the Republican. The 
Democrats plainly pledge themselves 
to push Federal legislation in favor 
of equal opportunities for employ- 
ment (FEPC or something like it), 
security of the person, the right to 
“full and equal participation in the 
nation’s political life, free from arbi- 
trary restraints.” 

The choice of Stevenson was not 
the result of a compromise in the 
same sense. Many liberals favored 
him from the start. Some preferred 
Harriman or Kefauver because these 
two were more definitely against po- 
litical bosses than was the Governor 
of Illinois. Others were suspicious of 
him because he is enough of a poli- 
tician to prefer making friends rather 
than enemies. He is the sort of lib- 
eral who loves people. He has a tal- 
ent fer understanding them and get- 
ting on with them. A fighting liberal 
who attracts support and can win 
elections is, inevitably, under suspi- 
cion. But that is the sort of candidate 
whom most of the Democrats pre- 


ferred. 











Civil Rights in Action— 
East Manhattan's Example 


By Casey Isaacs Herrick 


oTtH Democrats and Republi- 
6 cans, their platforms disclose, ap- 
prove civil-rights action on a state or 
municipal basis. Although the Demo- 
crats saw a greater role for the Fed- 
eral Government in curbing discrim- 
ination, their leading figures—Gover- 
nor Stevenson, Kefauver, 
Senator Douglas, etc.—seem to pre- 


Senator 


fer a decentralized approach. 
Exhibit A, for the Republicans at 
least, is the Ives-Quinn Law of New 
York State, which in 1945 created the 
State Commission Against Discrim- 





SENATOR IVES: SUCCESS IS APPARENT 


ination. Enforcement may in the final 
analysis result in the fining or im- 
prisoning of offenders. But thus far 
there has not been a single defiant 
rebellion in defense of an employer’s 
right to discriminate. 

Under this law, the State Commis- 
sion is charged with enforcement of 
the state laws against discrimination 
in employment. Its routine consists of 
receiving a complaint of unfair em- 
ployment practices, investigation of 
the complaint, conciliation, public 


hearing, issuance of a cease-and-de- 
sist order, and final resort to the 
courts for enforcement of the order. 

No one has yet been fined or jailed, 
and yet the changed pattern of New 
York City’s employment practices 
since the passage of the Ives Law is 
apparent to the most casual eye. 

Now the Commission has been 
given a new responsibility by the 
State Legislature—the application of 
its principles and methods in places 
of “accommodation, resort and 
amusement.” This means restaurants, 
hotels, resorts, barber shops and 
Eeauty parlors, bowling alleys, swim- 
ming pools and the like. They have 
till now been “covered” by the New 
York civil-rights law, which provides 
that the local District Attorney or 
state Attorney General shall file 
civil suits in behalf of victims of dis- 
crimination. The legislature, which 
assigned this new task to the SCAD 
without working up additional funds 
for its enforcement, established July 1 
as the effective date of the new law. 

The criteria the Commission adopts 
in judging discrimination in public 
accommodations will be scrutinized 
with care in this election year. It can 
effortlessly meet the need for criteria 
in one zone—the restaurants—if it 
decides to consult the report of an 
organization that has conducted a 
scientific three-year examination of 
what happens to Negroes in New 
York City restaurants. 

This organization, the Committee 
on Civil Rights in East Manhattan, is 
a voluntary, grass-roots group with 
no powers of compulsion. The area 
it investigated was smaller than a 
Texas precinct—New York’s East 
Side from 34th to 59th Street, from 
Fifth Avenue to the East River. 

With the aid of 23 cooperating 
civic organizations and a panel of re- 


search, statistics and public-opinion 
experts, the East Manhattan Com- 
mittee found in two thorough tests 
in 1950 and 1952 no outright re- 
fusals to serve Negroes. What it did 
find, however, was a variety of more 
or less subtle devices for insuring 
that Negroes would not come again. 

It learned that eating places wish- 
ing to discriminate employed (usually 
through the headwaiter or hostess) 
the devices of poor table location and 
inferior service. That is, compared to 
a white couple entering under identi- 
cal circumstances, a Negro couple 
might be seated near the kitchen, 
next to the gents’ room, or in some 
dark corner out of everyone's sight. 
Or the Negroes might be made to 
wait longer for a table, be rushed 
through a meal with sloppy service, 
or suffer the indignities of a hostile 
manner. These “subtle” methods of 
discouraging Negro patronage may 
be found right near the United Na- 
tions building on Manhattan’s East 
Side. There and elsewhere. the de- 
centralist approach to civil rights 
may be judged on whether it adopts 
a definition of equality of treatment 
that measures the total of what hap- 
pens in public places. 

The CCREM’s test in 1950 re- 
vealed that 42 per cent of the restau- 
rants in the area discriminated. The 
Committee then went to work to 
change this; it circularized the in- 
dustry and its patrons, it negotiated 
with individual offenders. When it 
paused to assess its work in March 
1952, discrimination had dropped to 
16 per cent. This major change in 
public customs was the product of a 
high order of community responsibil- 
ity on the part of the CCREM and its 
350 participating individuals. 

I happen to believe in the necessity 
and effectiveness of strong govern- 
mental action against discrimination. 
But I am impressed at the measur- 
able alteration in one particular place 
achieved by a group of private citi- 
zens, working without official help. 
whose only substantial resources were 
a spirit of dedication to a cause and 
a faith in community self-education. 


The New Leader 




















PREMIER DREES (right) WITH AMERICAN FAMILY: UNROMANTIC PROGRESS 


Socialists Triumph in Holland 


The June elections made Willem Drees's Dutch Laborites the nation's leading party 


AMSTERDAM 


ITH ITS smashing victory in 
Wi. June elections, the Dutch 
Labor party takes its place alongside 
the Scandinavian Social Democratic 
and British Labor parties as a grow- 
ing and progressive force within the 
European community. Now _ the 
largest party in the Netherlands, 
Dutch Labor increased its parliament- 
ary representation from 27 to 30 
seats, putting it on a par with the 
hitherto dominant Catholics, who lost 
two of their former 32 seats. 

The Dutch Socialist gains are all 
the more remarkable as Holland is 
traditionally slow-moving and cau- 
tious. A classic joke of Dutch poli- 
ticians has it that, in the Netherlands, 
it requires a catastrophe such as a 
world war to change the party line- 
up in Parliament by so much as one 
seat. 

The = shift June— 
which, in Dutch terms, amounts al- 


recorded in 


most to a landslide—was six years 
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By Sal Tas 


New Leader Correspondent 


overdue, having been expected imme- 
diately after the war’s end. But it 
took all this time for the Dutch to 
draw political conclusions from the 
war, occupation and liberation which, 
for the first time in their history, they 
had gone through. In the interim, 
they were vexed by a host of postwar 
problems—especially the Indonesian 
question, which dominated the scene 
for years. Now that this has been re- 
solved, it can be said that the Dutch 
have just had their post-liberation 
elections. 


RESENT AUSTERITY 


Although the Socialists have 
largely molded Holland’s postwar pol- 
icies, their right-wing partners in the 
Government were strengthened in the 
1948 elections. The reason was that 
the voters were dissatisfied with the 


sacrifices demanded of them in the 


such So- 
cialist leaders as Lieftinck, the Min- 
ister of Finance, who led the move- 
ment to increase taxes and insisted 
upon unprecedented personal sacri- 


name of reconstruction; 


fices, became the scapegoat of car- 
toonists and political writers. But 
after seven years Holland has re- 
gained much of her old stability: Her 
cities and towns are being rapidly re- 
built, the social services have been 
expanded, an intelligent wage-price 
control policy has been effected, the 
trade unions have been able to pro- 
tect workers’ rights with a minimum 
of industrial disputes, the standard of 
living has risen, and the nation’s cur- 
rency has been stabilized. 

These gains might not have been 
clearly reflected in the elections had 
not the right-wing parties, convinced 
that Europe was moving rightward, 
tried to exploit Dutch weariness of 
high taxes by constantly attacking 
the Government. Every new tax was 
relentlessly opposed, even at the risk 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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of upsetting the precarious balance 
between wages and prices. In this at- 
mosphere, the right wing of the 
Catholic party, most of whose leaders 
are big industrialists, began a cam- 
paign to oust the Labor party from 
the Government or, at least, to dilute 
the regime with other right-wing 
parties. The Catholic left wing, con- 
sisting largely of trade unionists, re- 
acted against this move but not with 
real vigor. The Right obtained the 
upper hand, and the party leadership 
was fearful of the possibility of de- 
fections to an extremist Catholic 
splinter party. 


CATHOLIC DEFECTIONS 


All this undermined the position 
of the Government. A majority of 
deputies belonging to the coalition 
voted against it. Parliamentary de- 
bates waxed so bitter that the Social- 
ists were forced to threaten to quit 
the Government. This, and the arro- 
gant attitude of the Catholic rightists, 
instilled such fear of chaos in the 
hearts of Catholic workers that, in 
all parts of the country, particularly 
in the Catholic southern provinces, 
they left the Catholic party and 
voted Secialist in the hope of keeping 
the Labor party in the Government. 
These Catholic defections account for 
about a third of the increased Social- 
ist vote. 

As a matter of fact, the Socialists 
made headway at the expense of all 
but the two most reactionary parties. 


Protestant white-collar workers and 
intellectuals—the larger part, in fact, 
of the younger members of the Prot- 
estant middle classes—went Socialist. 
Even Communist voters defected. In 
Amsterdam, the Communist party’s 
stronghold, where in 1947 it polled 
more votes than the Socialists, the 
latter topped the Communists by one- 
third. Dutch CP strength is now 
down to 6.16 per cent of the popular 
vote, from a high of 7.71, and will 
probably soon drop to its prewar 5 
per cent. This has happened thanks 
to the magnificent work of the So- 
cialist trade unions, which have 
virtually driven the Reds out of the 
labor movement. 

When, in 1946, the old Dutch So- 
cial Democratic party was dissolved 
to make way for a non-Marxian, non- 
dogmatic party modeled on the Brit- 
ish, the hope was expressed that it 
would break the hold of the religious 
parties on many voters. The June 
elections mark the first success in 
achieving this end: For the first time, 
a great portion of the younger gen- 
eration of all classes and religions 
voted Socialist. As a Protestant min- 
ister told me: 


“During the occupation and the 
resistance, our youth, who had 
been educated in a strict, old-fash- 
ioned way, came into contact with 
young people belonging to other 
strata of the population. They saw 
that these young men and women 
possessed more modern habits, 
ideas, clothes, but were also as de- 





THE RUMANIAN CHURCH GOES STALINIST 


Since the death in 1948 of Patriarch Nicodemus, the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church has been systematically Bolshevized under a hitherto obscure young 
priest named Justinian Marina, who has been rewarded for his avid party-line 
adherence with the title of “Patriarch of the Rumanian People’s Republic.” 
The extent of the Rumanian Church’s conversion into an ecclesiastical sub- 
division of agitprop is dramatically shown in the latest Church calendar, which 
lists the following dates as religious (!) anniversaries: 


January 21—Lenin’s death; 


February 2—the Soviet victory at Stalingrad ; 


February 20—Soviet Army Day; 


April 20—opening in Paris of the first World Peace Congress ; 


July 25—Soviet Air Force Day; 


August 31—entrance of the Soviet Army into Bucharest; 
September 12—-signing of the Russo-Rumanian Armisitce. 
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cent as themselves. There started 
a process of modernization of our 
young which we underrated.” 


The Labor party is no longer the 
dogmatic organization it was, but is, 
instead, considered the party of prog- 
ress. As such, it is capable of infinite 
growth. Although some of its new- 
found Catholic adherents may later 
desert it, it has turned a decisive 
corner. 

The Dutch Labor party resembles, 
in some respects, America’s Demo- 
cratic party rather than British Labor. 
This is especially true of its election- 
eering methods. Of course, an Amer- 
ican would have been disappointed in 
the way the elections here were run 
—there were hardly any parades, few 
posters, few debates between candi- 
dates. You had to look hard to find 
the smallest evidence of a campaign 
—if you were not a Dutchman, that 
is. But the Labor party organized a 
very thorough and effective house-to- 
house campaign, and the party leader 
and Prime Minister, Willem Drees, 
conducted a cross-country tour remin- 
iscent of President Truman’s famous 
whistle-stop campaign of 1948. The 
whole campaign, in fact, was concen- 
trated pretty much around Drees. 
His party issued only one poster: a 
picture of Drees ccptioned, “Give 
Him Your Confidence.” 

Drees did obtain the people’s con- 
fidence, and was largely responsible 
for his party’s victory. He personi- 
fied progress, but of the calm, unro- 
mantic and earthy variety favored by 
the Dutch. He is, in fact, the epitome 
of the Dutch national character with 
all its strengths and weaknesses. 
Drees’s failure, for example, to re- 
solve early and amicably the Indone- 
sian problem reflected the inability 
of the Dutch people themselves to do 
better. But that now belongs to his- 
tory, and Dutch voters did not vote 
on foreign policy, not even on mat- 
ters so close to home as European 
integration. They were more inter- 
ested in their own social security and 
national reconstruction. And that is 
why they voted for Drees and the 
renovated Labor party he heads. 


The New Leader 


















DALLIN 


ONEST LIBERALS should be on 
4 guard against a new interna- 
tional “peace” front which is now be- 
ing fashioned to harness them to the 
Kremlin chariot. It all started last 
week when Léon Jouhaux, the vet- 
eran French labor leader, announced 
the formation of an organization 
called “Fighting Democracy” de- 
signed to “coordinate public opinion 
in all democratic countries” in a 
“fight for peace.” Branches are al- 
ready being formed in various coun- 
tries, an international committee is 
in process of organization and an in- 
ternational congress is slated to be 
held in Paris some time in 1953. 

Léon Jeuhaux, founder of the 
anti-Communist Force Ouvriére and 
the man who broke the Communist 
general strike in France in 1947, is 
a well-known anti-Communist leader. 
Consequently, his announcement 
awakened much sympathetic interest 
and was warmly greeted by the New 
York Times, among others. 

This enthusiasm is unfortunately 
misdirected. The real guiding gen- 
iuses—as well as the financial back- 
ers—of “Fighting Democracy” are a 
number of shadowy figures who are 
operating behind Léon Jouhaux’s 
back and attempting to trade on his 
great personal prestige. One of these 
masterminds, for example, is Louis 
Dolivet, a Rumanian pro-Commu- 
nist who helped organize various 
“front” groups in the United States 
during and after World War II and 
was eventually barred from the 
country under the McCarran Act. To- 
gether with J. Alvarez del Vayo, 
Foreign Editor of the Nation and a 
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EAST and WEST J 


By David J. Dallin 


New Soviet 
‘Peace’ Fraud 


worthy with whom NEw LEADER read- 
ers should be familiar by now, Doli- 
vet headed the “International Free 
World Association.” He also edited 
the magazine United Nations World 
and succeeded in giving that sup- 
posedly respectable publication a pro- 
nounced pro-Soviet coloration during 
his editorship. 

Moscow’s desire to launch a new 
“peace drive” is readily understand- 
able. The Stockholm appeal has been 
thoroughly exposed and lost all pos- 
sible usefulness as an instrument of 
Soviet policy. It is no longer possible 
to deceive millions of people with a 
“popular movement” led by a Joliot- 
Curie or an Ilya Ehrenburg. Hence, 
it is now men like Léon Jouhaux, 
with a record of integrity and anti- 
Communism, who are needed—pro- 
vided they can be hoodwinked into 
playing a part in the deception. 

But why should well-intentioned 
Westerners fall into such traps? Why 
must we forever imitate Moscow, 
trying to match their interminable 
“peace” campaigns as though that 
were the only tack our propaganda 
could take? The function of “peace” 
propaganda in the Soviet design is 
clear enough: The Kremlin is cur- 
rently engaged in masterminding and 
supplying a war in the Far East, arm- 
ing its satellites in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and maintaining 
large armies on the Iranian, Turkish 
and Yugoslav frontiers. Such a re- 
gime must obviously bend every effort 
to conceal and obscure its real inten- 
tions. When it agitates for “peace,” 
it is simply trying to camouflage its 
own aggressive policies and, at the 


same time, disarm the West. With 
further Korean-type proxy wars or 
even a world conflagration possible 
at any time, rendering the free world 
defenseless through “peace” drives, 
“peace” congresses and “peace” peti- 
tions is the No. 1 objective of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

But what need do we have of 
propaganda campaigns angled speci- 
fically at peace? Unlike the Soviet 
Union, we are not preparing for 
aggressive war. No rational person 
believes that we plan to subjugate 
other nations and seize their land, so 
whom would we try to convince? 


+ + + 

In THE New Leaber of July 7, I 
wrote that Morgan Phillips, secre- 
tary of the British Labor party, had 
“presided [two years ago] over a 
public meeting called to hear Chinese 
Communist Lu Ning-ey,” who pro- 
ceeded to attack the Labor Govern- 
ment then in power. THE NEw LEaD- 
ER has now received a cable from Mr. 
Phillips stating that “the story is 
quite untrue; the only public plat- 
form shared by me with Chinese was 
a music hall stage thirty years ago. 
They were conjurors, not Commu- 
nists.” 

Here are the facts: On October 
24. 1950, the London Times and the 
Daily Herald, organ of the Labor 
party, reported the reception of four 
Chinese Communists at the Labor 
party headquarters at Transport 
House by Morgan Phillips; more de- 
tails were provided in Pravda for 
October 25. Among the British lead- 
ers present were Aneurin Bevan, 
Hugh Dalton and John Strachey; at 
the luncheon, one of the Chinese 
guests, Lu Ning-ey, violently at- 
tacked the Labor Government’s for- 
eign policy, whereupon Dalton “re- 
plied gently.” The Chinese further 
displayed their arrogance by refusing 
to visit the House of Commons. 

The meeting was not strictly “pub- 
lic” (the only error contained in my 
article), but it was widely reported 
in the world press. And, this time, 
the Chinese in question were both 
Communists and conjurors. 








By Norman Angell 
Nobel Peace Prize-winner, 
Author of “The Great Illusion” 


Does ‘Imperialism’ 


Cause War? 


Reckless nationalism has caused as much 
domestic woe and international tension 


as colonialism, Norman Angell maintains 


|) VIDENCE OF THE EXTENT to which Franklin Roosevelt 
| er those about him believed that Stalinist Russia 
could be a bulwark of the free world becomes more 
frightening as it becomes more voluminous. The fact 
that these views have been completely changed in the 
last five or six years does not at all dispose of the danger 
which they indicate. Not only do they show how easily 
political judgment in all countries (for governments in 
Britain and France and other European nations have 
been guilty of misjudgments just as grave) can go astray, 
hut the disastrous results of that particular error are 
still very much with us. The belief in the innocuousness 
of Soviet power, as compared with that of Britain, de- 
termined very largely the military policy and strategy 
of the Western Allies during the war. All the pleas (put 
forward chiefly by Churchill) for a strategy which, at 
wars end, would leave the Allies in a position to block 
Soviet westward expansion were vetoed as a manifesta- 
tion of evil power politics. What, mainly, was behind 
that veto? 

Behind it lay certain assumptions about political 
morals and the proper use of military power. These 
assumptions are still playing a part in decisions we are 
now being called upon to make, decisions likely to affect 
the course of the cold war. They are therefore worth re- 
examination. 

It is certain that no crude Anglophobia of the Bertie 
McCormick type actuated Roosevelt. He gave innumer- 
able proofs of his friendliness to Britain. taking some 
political risk at home in so doing. He was the host of 
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YALTA: FDR WAS SUSPICIOUS OF THE WRONG ALLY 


the British King and Queen, welcomed Englishmen of all 
sorts. He has been described by Churchill as the greatest 
friend that Britain ever had. His statue stands today in 
London, together with that of Washington and Lincoln. 

It is evident that the conviction of Roosevelt and others 
about the wickedness of British imperial power is rooted 
in something deeper than mere nationalistic animosity. 
It springs from a profoundly sincere moral impulse, 
which, ever since the Revolution, has dominated Amer- 
ican political thinking in international affairs: from the 
assumption that the government of one people by an- 
other, which imperialism or colonialism involves, has the 
quality of sin, is a violation of elementary human right, 
of a rule invariable and inviolable, constituting a moral 
absolute. The view has been that any people anywhere 
struggling to be independent are right, and that any 
power attempting to forestall their independence is 
wrong. The road to peace, runs the argument, is for all 
nations to be completely independent and sovereign; 
colonialism is the main cause of war. Roosevelt was par- 
ticularly emphatic on this last point and gave it as his 
main reason for preferring the growth of Russia’s power 
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to Britain’s. Russia had no colonies and was therefore 
not “imperialist.” 

Quite a number of American writers on politics, no- 
tably George Kennan, have shown how very much Amer- 
ican foreign policy is dominated by this moralistic ap- 
proach. There is usually in these criticisms the implica- 
tion that the moral assumptions just indicated are sound 
enough in themselves, but that international politics are 
a domain in which the writ of morals does not properly 
run. I suggest, however, that the trouble arises not from 
any attempt to apply sound moral principles to inter- 
national politics, but from the fact that some of the prin- 
ciples which we invoke with such assurance and dogma- 
tism as based upon the highest morals, are not in truth 
sound moral principles at all, but moral, ethical and so- 
cial fallacies. 

Take the assumed right of a nation to be completely 
independent. The truth surely is that the claim to such 
independence is profoundly anti-social—as anti-social and 
immoral as would be the claim of a householder to have 
the freedom to make his house a firetrap or center of in- 
fection, or the claim of an automobile driver to be 
independent of all rules of the road, free to drive as he 
saw fit. The result of such freedom for everybody would 
be that nobody would have freedom at all, since none 
would possess the freedom to survive, upon which the 
other freedoms happen to depend. No nation today can 
be independent. Certainly “imperialist” Britain is not. 
She sees daily the foreign troops that are quartered upon 
her soil and the sort of extraterritoriality which they 
enjoy. These and other facts make her conscious of her 
dependence on others. (About once a week, some leftist 
politician proclaims a Declaration of Independence.) The 
United States is also dependent on others, but has, so far, 
less realization of the fact. 

All this is very elementary, and, when we come to 
devise any plan for the maintenance of peace or the or- 
ganization of mutual defense, we are quickly brought up 
against the stark fact that each must sacrifice some inde- 
pendence or face an anarchy in which all security, all 
freedom, all humane civilization would be placed in 
mortal peril. 


‘PROGRESSIVES’ BACK INSTABILITY 


Yet, any claim for independence by, say, a nation in 
the Middle East, where political instability would jeopar- 
dize the whole defense of the West, can be certain to 
count on the support of “progressive” opinion almost 
everywhere. The slogans shouted by mobs organized to 
demonstrate against “foreign imperialism” are slogans 
for the most part lifted bodily from the leftist literature 
of the West. They are an intellectual importation from 
the very countries the slogans condemn. These slogans, 
by the way, have taken of late a notably anti-American 
twist. For the millions of China, of the satellite nations 
of Eastern Europe and of some of the Middle Eastern 
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countries, the United States has become Imperialist 
Enemy Number One, Britain now taking second place. 

What is overlooked, incidentally, is that the intensely 
emotional nationalism of the Middle East and elsewhere 
has become the most convenient tool of privilege, land- 
lordism and feudalism. It is always possible for the 
privileged classes in those countries to smother any move- 
ment for internal reform by arguing that the poverty 
of the people is due to foreign imperialism. There again, 
leftist ideology is made to serve the interests of reaction 
and tyranny, since so much of leftist propaganda has also 
insisted that native poverty is due to foreign “imperial- 
ism” and that, once foreign rule or influence is eliminated, 
the people will know how to organize an economic sys- 
tem insuring for them a higher standard of welfare. Ex- 
perience does not justify that assumption in the least. 
Poverty in Asia antedates the coming of the foreigner 
by untold centuries, and the industrialism which the for- 
eigner has introduced is indispensable to economic im- 
provement. 


IRAN CUT ITS OWN THROAT 


Though nationalist fanaticism has often been used by 
the privileged classes to divert popular attention and 
energy from internal economic reform, it sometimes 
happens, of course, that those who light the fires them- 
selves get burned. It happened in Iran. It served no pos- 
sible interest of the poverty-stricken masses there to cut 
off the revenues which foreign development of the oil 
fields had created. But their xenophobia having been 
aroused, certain of the politicians who had engineered it 
saw themselves faced with assassination by fanatics and 
were compelled to go through with a policy which 
financially cut the throats even of the rich. It is worth 
recalling that the country Iran indicted for “imperialism” 
happened to have the most socialist government in the 
world, and had freely turned a vast empire (including 
India, Burma, Pakistan, Ireland) into a group of inde- 
pendent republics. 

Note also that the South African Nationalists manage 
to invoke the same “anti-imperialism” in support of their 
crude race-segregation and anti-Negro policies. The cre- 
ation of an independent South African Republic and “de- 
struction of the last shreds of imperialism,” as one Na- 
tionalist has put it, will mark the inauguration of a system 
as evil in its racial animosities as that which Hitler man- 
aged to inaugurate in the heart of Europe. Millions of 
Africans today go in mortal fear that “British colonial- 
ism” in the southern part of the continent will give way 
to the rule of a “free and independent” Afrikaner Re- 
public. 

The assumption that “colonialism is the cause of war,” 
that wars are caused by the revolt of oppressed colonial 
peoples, is not borne out by the events of the last half 
century. Neither of the two world wars nor the present 


cold one are attributable to “revolts of colonial peoples.” 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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“IMPERIALISM? | cosssve 


Germany was not a colony; nor was Japan; nor Italy; 
nor is Russia’s challenge to the West the result of the 
West having inflicted upon her a colonial status. It was 
not imperially-governed India that furnished Stalin the 
greatest reservoir of manpower a conqueror has ever 
acquired, but “free” China, under an entirely Chinese 
government. India under British rule furnished an army 
of two million men to the Allied cause and helped defend 
strong points and bastions which, had they fallen, would 
have given victory to Hitler. 

This matter of independence is worth pursuing, because 
if the confusions which marked the earlier dealings with 
Stalin are to mark also the later developments, the 
future is his, not ours. Developments in the internal ad- 
ministration of Korea under Syngman Rhee may demand 
steps which Stalin and Mao, Rhee himself, as well as a 
great many leftists in France and Britain, will repre- 
sent as sheer imperialism, and get away with it in terms 
of ideology and propaganda, unless we clarify some of 
the moral confusions that gather around such terms as 
imperialism. 


NEW EMPIRE INTEGRATION DUE 


Difficulties may arise in another way. The next year or 
two may see a tightening of the very loose bonds that 
more or less tie the nations of the British Commonwealth 
together. Imperial preferences may be extended, some- 
thing like a common monetary policy may emerge, 
Britain may take a considerable part in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway—all of which may hit certain U. S. interests and 
may be represented as renascent imperialism. 

In truth, however, the United States has every interest 
in a greater integration of the main dominions of the 
British Commonwealth (Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land), the emerging dominions of Africa and Britain 
itself. Together they embrace an area and resources 


greater than those of the United States. If they were as 
much a political and economic unit as are the states of 
the American union, they might quickly become a power 
(both economic and political) comparable to the United 
States. And the security of the West would thereby be 
assured for good and all. 

If that happened, the Commonwealth would be follow- 
ing to some extent the example set by the United States. 
When the Thirteen Colonies asserted their independence, 
it was for some time a question whether “independence” 
would apply to each of the thirteen, or whether each would 
surrender some of its independence to make a Union. If 
the first course had been followed—as it very nearly 
was—there would have been in the area which is now the 
United States a number of small independent republics 
just as there are a score of small independent nations 
south of the Mexican border. If that had happened (as 
it almost certainly would have but for the tireless efforts 
of such “reactionaries” as Alexander Hamilton), there 
would have been no nation in the New World of sufficient 
power, economic and military, to play the part in the 
saving of Western civilization which the United States 
has played. The twenty separate independencies of Latin 
America have not done and could not do for the West 
what the United States has done. If each of the original 
thirteen colonies had insisted upon independence, if 
Lincoln had not denied the right of independence and 
self-determination to the Confederacy, there would have 
been no Lend-Lease or other form of American aid which 
enabled Britain, after the fall of France, to stand up to 
Hitler and make possible his final defeat. But for the 
limitation and qualification of independence and sov- 
ereignty for which both Hamilton and Lincoln stood, the 
world today might face a compulsory unification imposed 
by a Hitler or a Stalin, or some combination of the two, 
as the only alternative to atomic extinction. 





CANTERBURY TALE 
The “Red Dean” of Canterbury, back from China, claims he 


has seen evidence of the UN’s germ warfare—News item. 
So now the Dean of Canterbury 
Has seen the UN’s germs 
And spoken long and loud in very 


Indignant, outraged terms? 


Well, seeing’s believing, Canterbury, 
There'd be no disagreeing, 
Did we not know the corollary: 


To wit, believing’s seeing. 


BRIGHTER SIDE 


Red officials in Hungary have urged the wearing of brightly 
colored clothes “to reflect our optimism.”—News item. 
Perhaps, as Red officials say, 
A garb more colorful and gay 
Would match, in multi-colored snappiness, 
The Communistic hope and happiness. 


Or then again that brighter raiment 

Is urged on those with means of payment 
To lend its compensating cheer 

To inner spirits, drab and drear. 


—Richard Armour 
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How fo Win in the Middle East: 2 





W hile we show a better way 
of life is possible, the Communists 


promise they can install it 


ADVERTISERS 


MAGINE, for a moment, a mad advertiser—a business- 
8 who spends hundreds of thousands of dollars 
creating a demand for goods he makes no attempt to 
supply and for which his keenest rival stocks a cheap if 
shoddy substitute. Visits, over the past year, to the ten 
principal states between Abadan and the Atlantic have 
convinced me that this is what the Western powers are 
doing in the Near East and North Africa. 

British political officers in Syria discovered villages to 
which, as late as 1942, news of the outbreak of Hitler’s 
war earlier had not yet penetrated. Until they were thrust 
into the conflict, a majority of Arabs, Egyptians and 
Iranians did not even know where the major combatants 
were. Intensive Allied propaganda—much of it wasted 
on illiterates who promptly sold the expensively-produced 
magazines and posters they received as wrapping-paper 
in the nearest bazaar—helped fill this purely factual 
vacuum but failed to bring about any real understanding 
of the ideals and institutions of the democratic world; 
its chief wartime aim was, rather, to play up the material 
and technical resources of the West, and its effect was to 
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U. S. SOLDIERS IN IRAN: POSITIVE ACTION NEEDED 





MUST DELIVER 


V 
By Ray Alan (Second of Two Articles) 


arouse resentment and jealousy of what were regarded 
more as the fruits of the exploitation of colonial and 
other backward territories than as (in the case of “non- 
imperialist” Germany and Russia!) the reward of honest 
effort. 

Western information services in the Near East are 
again working at full blast. Britain alone broadcasts nine- 
teen hours a day in Arabic, from London and Cyprus, 
and runs a news agency and two magazines; U. S. in- 
formation officers churn out twice-weekly reviewlets and 
buy space in the Arabic press. (This is accomplished 
either by paying editors to publish given articles or— 
where, as in Syria, the authorities are clamping down 
on this practice in an attempt to tighten their own grip 
on the press—by buying “reproduction rights” of mater- 
ial one has oneself provided.) America and France have 
long subsidized important educational missions in the area 
and all three Western powers have supplemented these 
in recent years with libraries, reading-rooms and mobile 
film units. Russia’s direct propagandist and cultural effort 
is, by comparison, negligible. If today the average Near 
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Easterner and North African knows more about the out- 
side world, and is more politically minded than ever be- 
fore, it is almost entirely due to the Western powers; 
but the West is failing to reap any real benefit from this 
effort. 

So far as international rivalries are concerned, the 
average literate Arab (for whom the cold war has no 
more significance than a marathon football match or a 
distant tribal feud) has had a surfeit of propaganda. He 
often rejects as such an important topical truth merely 
because it seems to him to favor the Western powers and 
must, therefore, have been “paid for” by them. Britain, 
which preaches most to the Arabs, is the power most 
mistrusted by them: The man in the street hears her 
word so often that his natural reaction is to sense her 
finger in every unsavory pie and to suspect her of forever 
intriguing to ensnare him. There is probably a disconcert- 
ing moral for publicists in the fact that Britain is today 
most popular in the Near East in the state whose sym- 
pathies she has employed least propaganda to win 
Israel. 


PROPAGANDA BOOMERANGS 


It is on internal trends within the Moslem states of 
the Near East that democratic propaganda is having a 
marked though unintended effect; and here a perilous 
situation is being allowed to develop as a result of lack 
of planning, lack of coordination with overall regional 
policy (if one exists), and absence of positive action on 
the political, diplomatic and economic levels to help 
satisfy the demand being created for the West’s ideo- 
logical goods. 

Poverty and ignorance are natural, even contented. 
bedfellows; poverty and enlightenment are the most ex- 
plosive of mixtures. The hideous squalor, exploitation 
and corruption prevalent in all the Arab states and Iran 
are so flagrant as to shatter the complacency of any man 
whose horizon has been enlarged by even the dullest 
mission school. The discovery—at first incredulous—that 
there exist countries free from these scourges, the realiza- 
tion that they are not part of an immutable divine order, 
is producing throughout the Moslem world a mounting 
surge of revulsion against the fossilized social conven- 
tions and Islamic fatalism which alike ordain submission 
to them. This spiritual revolt is sharpest among students 
and intellectuals, whose eyes are the first in each genera- 
tion to be unblinkered—which is why students are in the 
van of every demonstration, why the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut and the Cairo and Teheran Universities 
are considered by competent observers the three main 
seedbeds of Communism in the Near East, and why in 
some areas (notably, strategically-vital Iran) the words 
teacher and intellectual are today almost synonymous 
with Communist. But the same reaction is now being pro- 
voked in millions, without thought of the consequences if 
nothing positive is done to canalize it, as a result of the 
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increasing adoption of mass media by our information 
services. 

A radio talk on Britain’s free health services and the 
statistics of automobile ownership in the U.S.A. are far 
more unsettling propaganda than anything the Kremlin 
could devise when addressed to communities in which 
expert medical attention and possession of a car are 
only slightly less accessible than the moon. Thanks to 
the Western powers, millions of Moslems and others are 
now learning that such marvels as free education, social 
services, equality of opportunity, uncorrupt administra- 
tion and so on exist; but they are not being told how to 
get them—except by the Communists. They feel almost 
instinctively that to improve conditions they must rid 
themselves of their present rulers and landlords. of their 
present systems of government and land-tenure, and the 
surgical solution of Communism has the attraction of 
simplicity; it appears, moreover, to be the only solution, 
since, despite their information services’ fine phrases 
about the Four Freedoms and the Rights of Man, the 
Western powers seem irrevocably committed to the main- 
tenance of the squalid status quo. It is as if with its left 
hand the West were helping demolish the old order in the 
Moslem world, while with its politico-diplomatic right 
hand it were not merely offering nothing to put in its 
place but actually, illogically, trying to shore up the 
whole collapsing ruin. 

The Moslem ruling classes, like Canute, are trying des- 
perately to halt the reformist tide. They have not yet 
learned that reform is Asia’s only defense against revolu- 
tion. They are far more afraid of reformers than of Rus- 
sians—and, in fact, advocates of free elections and trade 
unionism (many of them people who have been taking 
Western broadcasts seriously) are jailed indiscriminately 
as “Communists” while journalists and politicians who 
demand an alliance with Russia are honored guests at 
official receptions. While prating of nationalism, which 
they manipulate for the double purpose of diverting mass 
discontent from themselves and of putting pressure on 
the Western powers, they feel no patriotic or even humani- 
tarian responsibility for the welfare of the wretched 
masses they dominate. 

I remember discussing the cooperative farms and in- 
dustries of Israel with a powerful Syrian landowner as 
we rode over one of his estates. “How can we compete 
with such people?” he said. “There, a university pro- 
fessor or the son of a minister may have as his neighbor 
a former street-cleaner or taxi-driver; there, they all work 
side by side as if each had an equal share in the result. 
That produces a unity and intensity of purpose we cannot 
emulate.” 

“The answer,” I replied, “is for you to develop co- 
operation on this side of the frontier, too.” 

I have never seen a man look so shocked. He took my 
arm and pointed to a group of his dejected peasants 
(and they were literally his: He could do what he liked 
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with them—turn them out of the mud hovels in which 
they lived, take their wives and daughters—anything) 
and exclaimed: “Do you expect me to cooperate, to deal 
on equal terms, with creatures like that?” The same man, 
the previous evening, had been addressing a gathering 
on the glorious national struggle and Islamic brotherhood. 

The ruling classes in the Moslem countries are hospit- 
able, often charming, frequently cultivated. It was nat- 
ural, as well as administratively convenient, for British 
and French mandatory officials to lean on them and, in 
turn, help them maintain their positions. It is tempting 
to think that one may still lean on them, to regard them 
still as pillars of stability, to forget that the spread of 
education, a world war and a decade of one’s own demo- 
cratic propaganda (helped by sporadic Communist agita- 
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tion) have eroded the feudal soil from which they sprang. 
On the U. S. State Department’s ability to resist this 
temptation vital issues now depend. 

The Alice-in-Wonderland growth of U. S. oil interests, 
and the equally Carrollesque collapse of British policy, 
in the Near East have forced America to assume the 
leadership of the Western alliance there as elsewhere. 
The nylon curtain of the State Department’s Near East- 
ern diplomacy will shortly rise to reveal either a scene 
transformed in the West’s favor or a dreary repetition of 
an over-familiar tragedy of errors. At the moment, most 
observers feel that the odds are in favor of the latter. 
Superficially, its plot is almost irresistibly attractive to 
powers and persons newly assuming responsibility in the 
Levant. In the sacred name of Stability, collapsing 
facades are propped up; despots suddenly find themselves 
certified democrats and, in the equally sacred name of 
Freedom, supplied with arms which no one pretends they 
will ever use except against their own people—or, pos- 
sibly, Israel; and Israel is made the most of as a pres- 
sure-valve for letting off all sorts of steam. It’s all so 
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simple—it demands not an iota of serious thought on the 
dull, delicate problems one might otherwise get en- 
tangled with, only a pleasant exercise of wits—and 
nothing could be more disastrous, as the British Foreign 
Office has proved by experiment. 

I have already seen signs of this policy taking shape— 
including articles in U. S. Information Service publica- 
tions holding out the prospect of America “seeing the 
light” after her “mistaken” support of Israel, and strong 
attacks on Israel in papers enjoying U. S. financial sup- 
port. A big American company which began operations 
in an Arab state recently is stated by local residents of 
standing to have paid a large cash sum to one of the 
country’s leading political racketeers to purchase his 
good will and to have taken on only employes recom- 
mended by him (thus giving him another source of in- 
come); another member of the unpopular ruling clique 
was made the company’s local legal representative. These 
steps were taken—reportedly on diplomatic advice— 
with the strictly short-term aim of speeding up the grant 
of facilities; but they have already made what is a legiti- 
mate and perfectly straightforward commercial enterprise 
the subject of political controversy, linking it in distaste- 
ful and unnecessary intimacy with a regime so corrupt 
not even its members think it can survive much longer. 
How to lose friends and get yourself nationalized. . . . 


ECONOMICS ISN'T THE ONLY ANSWER 


It is arguable that the risks inherent in Western as- 
sociation with, and support of, the present Arab and Iran- 
ian rulers will gradually diminish if social tensions can 
be reduced by the injection of sufficient oil royalties and 
Point Four and other allocations into the Near East. 
But an economic approach alone is no more likely than 
a purely political one to achieve any significant effect. 
One ruler, the Sheikh of Bahrein, prompted by a far- 
sighed British adviser, has indeed shown considerable 
wisdom in handling his territory’s oil earnings, and there 
is a fair chance of the Sheikh of Kuweit following his 
example; but in most countries of the area, payments in 
respect of royalties, rentals and transit fees are regarded 
as the personal income of the ruling oligarchies and dis- 
posed of accordingly. 

In Iraq, a percentage of royalties is being set aside 
for irrigation works. Development expenditure of this 
kind (and of the Point Four and UNRWA type) can, 
however, be worse than useless if not accompanied by 
reform of the laws governing ownership and tenure of 
land- and water-rights. Otherwise, the most powerful 
rulers may be relied upon to insure that their land bene- 
fits, whatever the national need may be. (To Western 
administrators, whenever Point Four or UNRWA alloca- 
tions are involved, the land may be described as state 
domain and documentary evidence produced to this effect. 
Some of the largest private estates in Iraq and Syria 
are, indeed, theoretically state property; they have, how- 
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ever, been seized by local chiefs and no government has 
been strong enough to recover them.) Once irrigation 
and other works have increased the value of the land, 
more extortionate rents are charged—60 to 80 per 
cent of the crop instead of the mere 40 to 50 per cent 
taken for undeveloped land. “Development” thus has the 
effect, to the bewilderment of sanguine Western observ- 
ers, of increased exploitation and lower living standards 
in the countryside, bigger incomes for the landlords, and 
intensified inflationary pressure in the towns. 

Over the disposal of oil royalties the West can, un- 
fortunately, exert no direct control; but the execution 
of Point Four and UNRWA projects can and must be 
subjected to constant scrutiny if they are not ultimately 
to be cursed as yet another Western device to perpetuate 
the feudal status quo. 

Western representatives in the Near East often scare 
themselves into unnecessary dependence on feudal despots 
and landlord-politicians for no other reason than that 
they are taking the local Communists at their own evalua- 
tion of themselves. The Communists would like the world 
at large to believe that they are the only people trying 
to clean up the Near East, that every would-be reformer 
in the Arab states and Iran is at heart a Communist (the 
rulers of the area also try to create this impression) ; but 
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no graver error could be made than to confuse the 
Stalinists and their dupes with genuine reformist ele- 
ments, to regard Russia as essentially revolutionary and 
Communistic in spirit rather than essentially reactionary 
and imperialistic. Russia’s social-reform and land-for- 
the-peasants jargon is the biggest and most successful 
bluff in history: Her interest in the toiling masses is 
limited strictly to the extent to which she can exploit their 
misery as a weapon of political warfare. Just as in 
Central Europe she employs former Nazis and in Latin 
America smiles on right-wing military cliques, in the 
Near East she does not hesitate to collaborate with Hit- 
ler’s wartime ally the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, with the 
obscurantist Moslem Brotherhood and Society of 
Ulemas, and with Egypt’s fascist greenshirts. 

The West is making Russia a gift of an inexhaustible 
fund of good will so long as its information services fail 
to clear up misconceptions on these points. Russia’s pose 
as a progressive power, as the friend of the oppressed, 
is her greatest asset in Asia and earns her more real 
prestige than anything else. If we abandon Asia’s re- 
formists to her, our cause on that continent is lost. (And 
we are abandoning them. A young Arab socialist intel- 
lectual of some prominence gave me two instances re- 
cently of genuinely pro-Western reformist movements 
being “smeared,” quite deliberately, as “Communist-con- 
trolled” in Arabic newspaper articles sponsored by one of 
the Western powers. The articles probably earned some- 
one an approving smile from local notables at a cocktail 
party—but could lunacy go further?) 

I should like to see Western information chiefs get 
together and plan not merely to steal Russia’s thunder 
but to strip her naked of all progressive pretensions. | 
should like to see the West take pride in its own revolu- 
tionary traditions, not panic at the thought of someone 
else’s. I should like to see it win its rightful place in the 
hearts of millions as the friend and guide of social and 
political evolution in the Near East. 

It will be necessary for the West to reach out to the 
masses, beyond the corrupt and discredited ruling cliques 
it has supported and pandered to in the past, with the 
message that it is the democracies, not the Communists, 
who are best equipped and most eager to raise them out 
of their wretchedness. It will be necessary to give genuine 
reformist elements frank encouragement and _ friendly 
publicity. Far from priding itself on its “non-interfer- 
ence” in the internal affairs of the states of the Near 
East—which is sheer hypocrisy, anyway—the West 
should make a point of seizing every opportunity to “in- 
terfere” in order to urge the rulers of the area to concede 
voluntarily what will otherwise be seized from them with 
bloodshed. It will be essential, in short, to take steps to 
satisfy the ideological demand the West has played such 
a large part in creating. Does such a policy sound too 
much like a dream? It may; but the only alternative is 
a nightmare. 
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HE NATION recently devoted a 
eae issue to the subject of 
civil liberties. (See “How Free Is the 
Nation?” by Richard H. Rovere, THE 
New Leaper, July 14, and editorial, 
“The Nation’s Fear,” same issue.) 
This subject warrants vigilant atten- 
tion. In an atmosphere of quarter- or 
half-war, peacetime standards of tol- 
erance are sometimes dangerously 
blurred. Some foolish things are done 
and more foolish things are said, 
lending ammunition to critics of 
America abroad. 

For example, a delusion has gained 
currency that Communist agents, who 
can be detected only by expert count- 
er-intelligence work, can be kept out 
of America by making access to this 
country unreasonably difficult. Arbi- 
trary restrictions of the freedom to 
travel—which should be the inherent 
right of an American citizen—can 
lead to humiliating fiascos, as in the 
recent case of Owen Lattimore, when 
there was hasty action on an un- 
founded rumor. 

When such conditions are duly 
recognized, however, the Nation’s 
bombshell turns out to be pretty 
much of a dud. Its contributors take 
no account of the world in which we 
are living. Its points are blunted by 
exaggeration and semantic loading. 
And, in the name of civil liberties, 
the Nation contributors make a claim 
that would be unreasonable even in 
calmer times, namely, that individuals 
should be immune from criticism or 
public disapproval for what they say 
and write and do. 

Nowhere in the sixty pages is there 
any recognition of the intensity of 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


7 The ‘Nation's Dud 
“1 On Civil Liberties 


the Communist offensive against free 
men or of the difficult problems this 
offensive poses for sincere believers 
in individual freedom. The Nation 
contributors seem to have been living 
in insulated ivory towers, remote 
from such contemporary facts of life 
as the Canadian spy case, the Alger 
Hiss case, the Sorge spy ring, the 
Communist infiltration of public, 
semi-public and private agencies to 
influence Government policy and pub- 
lic opinion. In the intellectual field, 
as in the field of civil war, Commu- 
nists and Communist sympathizers 
are guerrilla fighters of the dirtiest 
type. They give no quarter and 
should expect none. 

This does not mean that anyone 
should condone the malicious or reck- 
less slandering of an innocent person. 
But the list of such unjustly injured 
individuals is much shorter than one 
might imagine from some of the ora- 
tory on the subject. Of all the persons 
named as Communists and informa- 
tion sources for Soviet espionage by 
Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth 
Bentley, not one has made a libel suit 
stick and a considerable number 
have, when questioned, entered the 
telltale pleas, “I refuse to talk for 
fear of self-incrimination.” 

A good example of an article 
written in a dream world is Kirtley 
Mather’s “Scientists in the Dog- 
house.” Mather, a Harvard professor 
of geology, has a remarkable addic- 
tion for joining organizations on the 
Attorney-General’s subversive _ list. 
His thesis is that scientists are be- 
ing persecuted because “they are in- 
ternationalistic rather than chauvin- 
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istic in outlook.” The doings of Klaus 


“ Fuchs, Bruno Pontecorvo, Alan Nunn 


May and other such scientists are, in 
other words, to be set down to “in- 
ternationalism.” 

The symposium is semantically 
loaded from start to finish. One can 
count the hackneyed expression 
“witch hunt” five times in the first 
few paragraphs of an article by 
Arthur Eggleston on “Labor and 
Civil Liberties,” which says that the 
attempt to eliminate enemy sympa- 
thizers in key industries is just a plot 
against trade unions. Mr. Eggleston 
might be referred to Dwight Mac- 
donald’s admirable wisecrack: Wiz- 
ards named Hiss and witches named 
Coplon really do exist—and if you 
look under enough beds, you may 
find someone who answers to the 
name of Fuchs. 

Besides making no allowance for 
the realities of what may now be 
called the lukewarm war, most of the 
Nation contributors commit them- 
selves, perhaps unconsciously, to a 
double standard of free speech. They 
assume that freedom of expression is 
only for Communist sympathizers 
and other critics of American for- 
eign and domestic policy. If Amer- 
icans who are anti-Communist attack 
and expose pro-Soviet fallacies, they 
are denounced for “witch-hunting,” 
“red-baiting” and all the rest of the 
dreary litany of anti-anti-Communist 
swear words. It also never seems to 
occur to Nation contributors, when 
they lament the disappearance from 
the radio of “liberal”? commentators, 
that audiences also have some right 
of choice: They can conceivably be- 
come fed up with individuals who 
consistently slant news in the direc- 
tion of Moscow. 

Everyone in a free society has a 
right to speak and publish his views 
on public affairs. But no one has a 
right to be immune from criticism, 
or to escape the consequences in pub- 
lic reaction of viewpoints and affil- 
ijations which, with over 100,000 
American casualties already recorded 
in Korea, are now, understandably, 
unpopular. 
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The Inimitable Faulkner 


William Faulkner: A Critical Study. 
By Irving Howe. 
Random House. 205 pp. $3.00. 


AN ASTONISHING AMOUNT of criti- 
cal attention has recently been lav- 
ished upon the work of William 
Faulkner, not always with the hap- 
piest of results. It is therefore a 
pleasure to report that Irving Howe’s 
book is an excellent piece of work, 
both perceptive and unpretentious, 
serious but not stuffy. Although there 
is meat in it for the enthusiasts, it is 
the kind of book that will interest the 
uninitiated in Faulkner, not scare 
them away for ever and ever. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
one concerned with the general 
themes of Faulkner’s work and the 
other with specific novels. This ar- 
rangement involves some repetition, 
but, on the other hand, it concen- 
trates attention on Faulkner’s writ- 
ings. Nothing is easier than to make 
Faulkner seem more systematic and 
ideological than he actually is, and 
Howe’s method is a bulwark against 
that danger. 

Howe is brilliant on The Sound 
and the Fury, Light in August, and 
The Hamlet. He is the first critic I 
have encountered to do justice to As 
I Lay Dying, and he makes a good 
case for Sanctuary. If he is less en- 
thusiastic about Absalom, Absalom 
than he might be, his summation 
does justice to the book. In fact, his 
comments on all the books are essen- 
tially just and consistently illuminat- 
ing. 

He is also shrewd and, for the 
most part, satisfying in the general 
discussion that occupies the first part 
of his book. The focus of that dis- 
cussion is, naturally, Faulkner’s at- 
titude toward the South, a subject 
on which critics have violently dis- 
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agreed. Henry Steele Commager, for 
example, has spoken of Faulkner’s 
“convulsive rejection of the planta- 
tion system,” while Maxwell Geismar 
has called him “an unreconstructed 
rebel” and argued that he can write 
sympathetically only of the planta- 
tion owners and their descendants. 
Howe makes it clear that Faulkner’s 
attitude is highly ambivalent, with 
large elements of both hate and love. 
“His work,” Howe says, “contains 
almost every conceivable attitude to- 
wards the South, from sentimentality 
to denunciation, from identification 
to frigid rejection.” 

This is absolutely right, but there 
are sharper distinctions that have to 
be made. Of the two basic elements 
in the Southern myth—the heroism 
of the Confederacy in the Civil War 
and the orderliness and graciousness 
of Southern life in prewar days— 
Faulkner accepts the first without 
reservation, but his attitude toward 
the second is far from clear. Indeed, 
as Howe points out, Faulkner has 
never directly confronted the prob- 
lem of Southern values before the 
war. “Faulkner’s most determined 
effort to fill in the Sartoris past,” 
he writes, “and thereby populate his 
myth, is a loose episodic novel, The 
Unvanquished. But even here Faulk- 
ner does not show the Southern tra- 
dition brought to life in a normal 
passage of ante-bellum society. .. . 
Nowhere in his work is there a 
copious and lively image of the Old 
South.” The important question, of 
course, is why this is true. 

Part of the answer may be found, 
I think, in the history of northern 
Mississippi. In Absalom, Absalom, 


though there is some emphasis on 
the provinciality of Yoknapatawpha 
County in comparison with New 
Orleans, we are given the impression 
that Jefferson is a substantial com- 
munity, with its quota of prosperous 
plantation owners. In 1833, the year 
of Thomas Sutpen’s arrival, we are 
told, the town had three churches, six 
stores, a courthouse, etc. But in his 
most recent book, Requiem for a 
Nun, Faulkner describes the town in 
the Thirties as “a store, a tavern, a 
jail or calaboose, a half-dozen log 
cabins set in the middle of the wil- 
derness domain which Ikkemotubbe, 
old Issetibbeha’s successor, was 
ceding to the white men.” 

The interesting thing about this 
discrepancy is that the second version 
is consistent with the history of 
northern Mississippi, which was, in 
fact, frontier a bare twenty-five years 
before the Civil War, whereas the 
first is clearly an invention. And in 
general, as he has worked over the 
Yoknapatawpha legend, Faulkner has 
made it conform more and more 
closely to the history of Lafayette 
County. In The Sound and the Fury 
and Absalom, Absalom, for example, 
we are led to believe that the Comp- 
sons come from a long line of aristo- 
crats, but in the appendix he wrote 
for The Portable Faulkner (1946), 
Faulkner portrayed Jason Lycurgus, 
founder of the family in Jefferson, as 
a penniless adventurer. So long as he 
clings to the history of his region, 
Faulkner cannot give a full account 
of the aristocratic way of life before 
the war, since there was no time for 
such a way of life to develop in 
northern Mississippi. 
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If Faulkner were merely achieving 
historical accuracy, the matter would 
be of little importance, but it seems 
to me that the 
Yoknapatawpha legend is closely re- 
lated to the new myth that he has 


revision of the 


been shaping. In this myth, man 
falls, not from the grace of an or- 
dered aristocratic society, but from 
the innocence of harmonious relation- 
ship with nature. Howe writes about 
this new myth in discussing “The 
Bear,” but does not fully explore its 
significance. Exploitation. of either 
man or nature, is the root of all evil 
in the new myth, exploitation of the 
Negroes being only one of many 
forms. Faulkner is naturally con- 
cerned with the Southern aspects of 
exploitation, but he knows, as “The 
Jail” (in Requiem) shows, that the 
problem is not peculiar to one region. 
Critics who have convinced them- 
selves that Faulkner is an unqualified 
admirer of the plantation aristocracy 
have also maintained that he hates 
the poor whites, and they have cited 
the contemptible Snopeses. Actually, 
as Howe points out. Faulkner writes 
with great sympathy of poor whites 
in As I Lay Dying and The Hamlet, 
and some of his most attractive char- 
acters belong to this class. Even as 
early as Sartoris, Faulkner shows his 
admiration for the MacCallums, 
“proud plebeian farmers” as Howe 
describes them, and in their way of 
life is a suggestion of that harmony 
with nature so effectively evoked in 
“The Bear.” His continuing sym- 
pathy for “the peasants,” as he calls 
them in The Hamlet, is compatible 
with the new myth and may have 
been a factor in its development. 
There is much else to be discussed 
in Howe’s book, but I shall limit my- 
self to one point. He speaks of Faulk- 
ner’s “failure of intellect,” his lack 
of a “capacity for a high order of 
comment and observation,” his in- 
ability “to handle general ideas with 
a dramatic cogency equal to his abil- 
ity in rendering images of conduct.” 
And he quotes approvingly from 
John Crowe Ransom, who has said 
that Faulkner “has not had the ad- 
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vantages of the society of his literary 
peers discussing the realistic novel 
and performing it, nor that of in- 
tellectuals with their formidable dia- 
lectic, permitting him to give to his 
creation so vast and controlled a 
spread as Dostoevsky did.” 

It cannot be denied that Faulkner 
is weakest when he attempts to deal 
with general ideas, and the explana- 
tion may be his isolation from liter- 
ary and intellectual circles. But his 
provincialism is, as Howe admits, 
“the source not only of Faulkner’s 
weaknesses but also of much of his 


strength.” No small part of his great- 
ness derives from his complete im- 
mersion in the life he is writing 
about, and if he has paid a price for 
this, the results justify it. Moreover, 
I wonder whether he would ever have 
developed any aptitude for general 
ideas, however much he had asso- 
ciated with intellectuals. There could 
have been, I suspect, no better nurture 
for his particular talent than what 
he has found in Oxford, Mississippi. 
We have scores of deracinated intel- 
lectuais, but only one William Faulk- 
ner. 





The Ukraine 


Red Wedding. 
By Damon Orlow. 
Regnery. 244 pp. $3.00. 


LiTTLE XENDZOVKA, the primitive 
Ukrainian peasant village of pre- 
Revolutionary Russia recreated with 
so much warmth and charm by 


Damon Orlow in Red Wedding, died 


‘a violent death in the early days of 


the Revolution never to be resurrect- 
ed again. But even before the advent 
of Bolshevism, Xendzovka (or the 
Xendzovkas) of straw-thatched mud 
huts, superstition, superhuman peas- 
ant toil and Tsarist oppression be- 
came a social anachronism that was 
gradually fading out of history. In- 
deed, no one who has lived among 
Ukrainian peasants under the Tsar, 
or who is at all familiar with the vast 
Russian literature—from Nekrasov 
to Mr. Orlow himself—depicting the 
lot of the peasant under Tsarism, will 
shed one tear that Xendzovka is no 
more—that it has been swept away 
by the tide of revolution and will not 
come to life again even after the lib- 
eration of Russia from the Stalinist 
yoke. 

Yet in retrospect, especially if one 
contemplates the lot of the Ukrainian 
peasant after more than two decades 
of Stalinist collectivization, it is easy 
to grow nostalgic, even lyrical over 
little Xendzovka. Life was hard, op- 
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pressive and frequently cruel. But 
there were also moments of happi- 
ness and gaiety—moments when cus- 
tom and tradition triumphed over the 
drab everyday existence. There were 
tears in Xendzovka—-but there was 
also laughter. The Tsar and his ser- 
vile agent, the village priest, were 
stern taskmasters. But at no time, 
despite surface appearances, were 
they really able to destroy the spirit, 
the love of life of the patient, long- 
suffering Ukrainian peasant. 

Above all, even under Tsarism 
there was hope in the Xendzovkas of 
Russia, faith in a brighter future. 
This hope, this faith which centuries 
of Tsarism could not kill. died under 
the brutal, soulless system of Stalin- 
ist collectivism. 

It is indeed an irony of history 
that, in the face of present-day real- 
ity in Soviet Russia, even the Xend- 
zovka of Orlow’s Red Wedding 
evokes the memory of a better life. 
Rich in folklore, beautifully written 
—sometimes Orlow’s lyricism is in 
the best tradition of Russian litera- 
ture—it is another reminder that 
Russia (or the Ukraine) was not al- 
ways a land of blood purges and vast 
slave-labor camps. 








New Concepts of Liberalism 


Principles of Social and Political Theory. 


By Ernest Barker. 
Oxford. 279 pp. $5.00. 


THE END of society, according to 
Ernest Barker, is “the highest pos- 
sible development of all the capacities 
of personality in all of its members.” 
This book, a summation of many 
years’ lectures given at Cambridge, 
6 a singularly clear explanation of 
what this means and how it might be 
realized. 

He avoids the inherent difficulties 
of liberal doctrine—which supposes 
that individual rights are immutable 
and in opposition to the state—by 
thinking of the individual as in a 
state of becoming, rather than being, 
and by showing that individual and 
social rights can be complementary 
as well as contradictory (“the more 
rights, the more law”). He is just as 
forceful in denying collectivism, in 
both its respectable, Platonic, form 
and in its modern totalitarian ver- 
sions. He explains that its central 
premise—that the social interest is 
superior to individual interests—must 
lead one to accept the omnicompetent 
state of Hegel and Marx (“there gen- 
erally was a haze about their 
thought’). 

In order to avoid both extremes, 
it is necessary to separate the volun- 
tary associations of society, which is 
a “partnership in all art,” from the 
state, which exists in order to accom- 
plish certain things that had better 
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be done “under compulsion than not 
at all.” The power of the state, how- 
ever, does not come of itself but is 
first established by the discussion and 
agreement of voluntary groups. The 
authority of society is therefore 
based upon consensus, while the sov- 
ereignty of the state is in its con- 
stitution, which embodies the powers 
that society insists shall be exer- 
cised. 

In explaining these principles, Pro- 
fessor Barker is led to explain also 
such matters as the secular origin of 
the primary social values (liberty, 
equality and cooperation), the rela- 
tive power of the citizen and the Gov- 
ernment, the independence of the 
legislature from the electorate (gov- 
ernors are elected to rule, not to 
mirror opinion), the impossibility of 
regarding public opinion as sovereign 
(because it is constantly changing, 
while sovereignty cannot), the func- 
tion of parties (to define and present 
choices), and the place of punish- 
ment in a free government (it can- 
not try to reform the individual: “We 
should not only insult the moral 
autonomy of the wrongdoer, but we 
should also break against it, if we 
attempted to do his own business for 
him”). 

What form of government do these 
principles suggest? It consists of rep- 
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resentative institutions whose powers 
increase as society insists upon their 
growth. Over the economy, the Gov- 
ernment will supervise the “play of 
rights, as it always has done” and 
will extend “the range of its vision 
and increase its work of adjustment.” 
The state may do anything which 
does not interfere with the develop- 
ment of the individual personality. 

Now this kind of government will 
not please a liberal, even though Pro- 
fessor Barker brings great authority 
to his argument and presents it 
superbly. It quickly 
through the procedure by which so- 
ciety decides what it wants to the 
embodiment of the decision in law 
and its execution by the state. It is 
in this procedure, indeed, that the 
major problems of government are 
created. 

One cannot always be certain that 
society has sensible reasons for want- 
ing what it wants, especially those 
show a child-like 
faith in their capacity for goodness 
and their means of reaching it. Its 


moves too 


societies which 


decision may not emerge from a dis- 
interested discussion of means and 
ends but from a contest of wills and 
good Responsible _ talk 
can be overwhelmed by debate, per- 
suasion, propaganda and other rhe- 
torical tricks which often deceive the 
user as well as the abused. When the 
resulting “agreement” is transformed 
into law, additional difficulties arise, 


intentions. 
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and when the law is executed they 
multiply. 

It is these considerations which al- 
ways have made liberals hesitate be- 
fore increasing the power of govern- 
ment, even self-government, which, as 
John Stuart Mill wrete, is not “the 
government of each by himself, but 
of each by all the rest.” Because “all 


the rest” can be mistaken, their gov- 
ernment also can be mistaken; and 
mistakes these days are apt to be ex- 
pensive. This being so, it is only pru- 
dent to limit the power of government 
and to look for other than political 
ways of doing “all those things which 
need be done.” 

All this is rather obvious, and cer- 


tainly to Ernest Barker, who has 
written as wisely of government as 
anyone of this century. However, if 
he had reminded his readers of it he 
would, I think, have done them a 
greater service; and his conclusions 
regarding the proper power and lim- 
its of government might have been 
more qualified. 
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British Planning and Nationalization. 


By Ben W. Lewis. 


Twentieth Century Fund. 313 pp. $3.00. 


MucH oF wHaT has been written 
about British Socialism suffers from 
the malady of telositus. Telositus, 
for the benefit of the rare few who 
do not suffer from it, consists of in- 
corporating one’s conclusions in one’s 
premises, and then making loud dec- 
larations of surprise when the loaded 
dice turn up “7.” Professor Jewkes, 
in his book Ordeal by Planning, for 
example, set up a straw man and beat 
him unmercifully, and Professor 
Brady went through a similar process 
in Crisis in Britain. But both Jewkes 
and Brady were so busy with their 
special pleading that it was difficult 
to discover what had really happened 
in Britain. Professor Lewis has now, 
in this excellent short study spon- 
sored by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
undertaken to tell us what has hap- 
pened, and all students of British 
Socialism should be grateful to him. 

Unlike Jewkes and Brady, Lewis is 
not concerned with what Adam Smith 
or Karl Marx would have done had 
they been in the shoes of the British 
Socialists in 1945. He does not at- 
tempt to fit British Socialism into an 
ideological picture, but rather has 
confined himself to an examination 
of the various planning measures the 
Laborites introduced in the postwar 
era and the impact they have had 
on the British economy. 

The picture that emerges is one of 
democrats trying, in a piecemeal 
fashion, to ameliorate the economic 
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maladjustments of a century. Because 
they were, and are, primarily demo- 
crats, the Laborites could not under- 
take any monolithic planning of the 
Soviet variety, but had to content 
themselves with short-range solutions 
for which they could obtain public 
support. This emphasis on consensus, 
on obtaining community cooperation 
in planning, has undoubtedly result- 


_ed in “economic” inefficiency, but 


the majority of British Socialists 


have preferred a measure of in- 
efficiency to the possible efficiency 
that could emerge from compulsion 
of a totalitarian nature. 

Professor Lewis has, in_ short, 
written a fine analysis of democratic 
planners at work and, into the bar- 
gain, he has written it well. I hope 
that he will undertake a full study of 
British Socialism to take up the prob- 
lem where this incisive introduction 
leaves off. 





The Courts: An Inside Look 


Trial Judge. 
By Justice Bernard Botein. 
Simon & Schuster. 337 pp. $5.00. 


MANY JUDGES have written learned 
tomes on various aspects of the law 
and legal philosophy; others have 
written scholarly treatises on the 
judiciary and the judicial process. 
But no judge has written the kind 
of book that New York’s Justice Ber- 
nard Botein has done in his most 
enjoyable volume—a book for lay- 
men about how our courts work and 
what goes on in the mind of a judge. 

Despite their tremendous import- 
ance in our system, judges have al- 
ways been a mystery, not only to lay 
people, but even to lawyers. The 
great value of this book lies in its 
dispelling of this mystery. Here is 
the story of a modest human being 
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who has been placed in the position 
of judging his fellow-men. The diffi- 
culty of arriving at the truth is illus- 
trated by many actual court cases; 
the different roles played by the 
judge, the jurors, the lawyers and the 
witnesses are discussed in simple, 
non-technical language. Of excep- 
tional interest are the chapters on 
divorce and the commitment of the 
mentally ill. 

Here is no boasting account of the 
author’s exploits, but a candid and 
informative discussion of what Jus- 
tice Botein learned in his years on 
the bench. It is a delightful reading 
experience—indeed, a “must” for 
every intelligent citizen. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois. 
By Noel F. Busch. 
Farrar, Straus. 233 pp. $3.75. 


ApLat STEVENSON’S prose has al- 
ready been compared with Wilson’s. 
His reluctance to assume the Presi- 
dency has been compared with Lin- 
coln’s. And the circumstances of his 
nomination have been compared with 
that of Roosevelt in 1932. (Just as 
Kefauver and Harriman won their 
civil rights fight without winning the 
nomination, so in 1932 Al Smith put 
through a “wet” prohibition plank 
before bowing to the Jim Farley- 
Cactus Jack Garner deal that named 
FDR.) In fact, the only American 
hero with whom Stevenson has not 
been compared is George Washing- 
ton. a unifying father-image role al- 
ready assumed by his opponent. 

In the face of such comparisons, 
one turns to Mr. Busch’s book hoping 
to find some of the keys to this in- 
triguing and complex political per- 
sonality. Mr. Busch supplies what 
amounts to an extended Time cover 
story on Stevenson, and adds more 
than a hundred pages of Stevenson’s 
own writings, speeches and published 
interviews. Mr. Busch’s writing comes 
off second best. The book’s peculiar 
merit is that, for every question it 
answers. it raises new ones of greater 
magnitude. and Stevenson — thus 
emerges as even more of a riddle. 

That Stevenson is no grinning 
Eisenhower—inflated to international 
proportions by the same methods 
used to promote Ivory Soap and the 
March of Dimes—is, of course, to 
the Illinois Governor’s credit. But 
there are many, many questions 
about Stevenson which only time in 
the White House will answer; there 
are others which, as with Roosevelt, 
only history can answer. These ques- 
tions concern, principally, his own 
personality and his attitudes toward 
bossism and foreign policy. 

The Governor's own ambivalent 
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the Stevenson Riddle 


attitude toward the nomination has 
already made his psychological make- 
up a matter of national interest. IlIli- 
noisans also recall, as Mr. Busch 
notes, that Stevenson filed his nom- 
ination papers for the Governorship 
only a few hours before the deadline, 
even though he had been urged to 
run for almost a year. Such inde- 
cision definitely did not characterize 
Wilson or Roosevelt. Both of them 
regarded first the Governorship, then 
the Presidency, as personal chal- 
lenges to be met proudly, headon. 
Lincoln’s diary, true, does note 
doubts about his own ability. But 
Abe ran for Vice-President with Fre- 
mont in 1856 before making those 
notations, and the logs he split there- 
after were clearly presidential timber. 

Mr. Busch ascribes Stevenson’s 
self-effacing nature to the fact that 
he was the younger of two children 
(his older sister “Buffie,” Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ives, now acts as his housekeep- 
er). “According to the psycholo- 
gists,” Mr. Busch maintains, “second 
children often consider themselves to 
be family interlopers, obliged to 
justify their presence by especially 
good behavior.” Adlai was a model 
of deportment as a child. but he did 
misbehave a few times and—what 
is unusual—remembers such _inci- 
dents to this day, including the los- 
ing of a knife and the breaking of 
china. 

One incident Adlai has tried to 
forget, and its effect is probably im- 
measurable. At the age of twelve, 
while playing with a rifle, he acci- 
dently shot and killed a 15-year-old 
cousin, Ruth Mary Merwin. 

These childhood developments 
have without a doubt left their mark; 
orthodox Freudians would insist that 
Stevenson’s recent performance in 
demanding that he be drafted repre- 
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sented a desire to know, definitely, 
that he was completely and uncon- 
ditionally wanted despite all his 
transgressions, symbolized for all 
time by the rifle accident. While such 
speculations do not give vital politi- 
cal clues, they do illuminate a 
highly volatile and individual per- 
sonality. And personality is not to 
be underestimated in this mass age. 
It is certainly unusual, anyhow, in 
the annals of American Presidents, 
that Ellen Borden Stevenson, after 
twenty years of marriage, divorced 
the Governor when he was on the 
threshold of national acclaim—do- 
ing so in the hope of devoting her- 
self completely to Poetry magazine. 

When one crosses into the political 
realm, there are new contradictions. 
To begin with, Stevenson was elected 
as a reform Governor with the back- 
ing of what has always been the most 
notorious of the nation’s political 
machines. Furthermore, that same 
machine, four years later, worked 
overtime to get him the Presidential 
nomination. Mr. Busch indicates none 
of the resentments which thoughtful, 
nonpartisan Illinoisans have felt at 
the Governor’s failure to tackle the 
Chicago-Cicero gangster combines. 
Nor does he explain why the great 
liberal Senator from Illinois, Paul 
H. Douglas, was so quick to endorse 
the candidacy of crimebuster Estes 
Kefauver, hated by the Chicago ma- 
chine. (The whole subject of the 
apparent coolness between Douglas 
and Stevenson seems to be a care- 
fully-guarded secret.) 

What Mr. Busch does delineate is 
the careful program of modernization 
which Stevenson effected as Gover- 
nor, including constitutional reform, 
civil service, highway improvement, 
hospital reform and tax reduction. 
Interestingly 


enough, Stevenson’s 
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model in Springfield has been the 
New York administration of Thomas 
E. Dewey. This, and the careful 
phrasing of the Governor’s views on 
Fair Deal measures, indicates that he 
would be a conservative President, 
in the best sense of the word: anxious 
to preserve, modernize and keep 
honest all our democraitc institu- 
tions but no trail blazer. 

In the foreign affairs field, we 
shall all have to watch Governor 
Stevenson’s behavior in the campaign 
to know precisely where he stands. At 
this point, it is hard to tell whether 
he is going to be another Wilson or 
merely another Dean Acheson. Mr. 
Busch here lets the Governor’s papers 
talk for him. What they say in part 
explains why Stevenson’s candidacy 
was so eagerly sought by a certain 
type of appeasement-minded liberal 
(best exemplified by ADA executive 
Joseph Rauh, lawyer for Remington, 
who twice flew to Springfield in pre- 
Convention days). Certainly there 
was something strange all along 
about the Governor—with his Dewey- 
type State Administration—being 
wooed so ardently by one group of 
like Senator 
Douglas and A. A. Berle were cool. 


liberals, while men 
That Stevenson achieved his major 
diplomatic fame at the time that the 
Hiss faction was riding high in the 
State Department should not be held 
against him; he moved into that De- 
partment as a direct result of his 
work in the Navy Department for 
Frank Knox, no appeaser. But 
throughout the writings in this vol- 
ume, Stevenson fails to indicate any 
underlying philosophy on _ world 
affairs, or even any deep knowledge. 
His ideas smack too much of the easy 
formulations of the Foreign Policy 
Association and similar skimmers. 
There is a lot of talk about “revo- 
lution,” without defining the term. 
This merely contributes to the sem- 
antic confusion of democratic revo- 
lution, Bolshevik reaction and Asian 
nationalism. There is a great deal, 
too, of the problem of “coexistence 
with the Soviet Union.” On _ this 
Governor Stevenson lags far behind 
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his former coileague, John Foster 
Dulles. Dulles recognizes that the 
peace will be achieved when Stalin 
is unseated, Stevenson still assumes 
some sort of deal is possible. There 
are, also the once-fashionable cliches 
about Mao Tse-tung’s becoming a 
Tito and about “the ancient racial 
xenophobia” of the Russian people. 

It is small wonder that Max Lern- 
er, in comparing Stevenson with 
Woodrow Wilson, said that Wilson’s 
words had a “hollow clangor” while 
Stevenson’s are infused with “real- 
ism.” The “clangor” which Lerner 
has resented in Wilson through the 
years was his insistence that world 
peace “must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political lib- 


? 


erty,” that there can be no peace 
until all peoples are free. This view- 
point was a logical extension of Wil- 
son’s thorough democratic creed. 

Wilson was the son of a Calvinist 
minister; his belief in the unfettered 
individual spirit sprang direct from 
the churchly republic—it was itself 
a religious faith. Stevenson, on the 
other hand, comes from the Illinois 
peerage, and in his approach to the 
people there is the quality of noblesse 
oblige. Three-in-the-morning specta- 
tors will recall his telling the Demo- 
crats that the people “look to us for 
compassion.” 

What Stevenson said that morning 
was close to the way Franklin Roose- 
velt felt all his life. It was “compas- 
sion” that Roosevelt gave our work- 
ers and farmers, where Wilson in- 
vited them to the seats of the mighty 
and Truman later, went to sit around 
their cracker-barrels. 

The similarity between the two 
aristocrats, Roosevelt and Stevenson, 
does not end here. Personal unhappi- 
ness plunged Roosevelt into politics, 
too. His first backer, like Stevenson’s 
Jack Arvey, was Tammany’s Charley 
Murphy. As Governor of New York, 
Roosevelt hoed no new ground; Al 
Smith before him was the pioneer. 
Farley and Garner, as we noted, put 
him over at the convention. In for- 
eign affairs, Roosevelt, too, pandered 
for a while to prevailing tastes, re- 


fusing at the outset to bring America 
into the League of Nations and fail- 
ing to see in the burning of books 
the burnings of Buchenwald. 

With all this, and with less intellect 
and scruple than Stevenson has 
shown, Roosevelt—for all his inabil- 
ity to confront brewing storms—was 
when the 
storms broke. Inspiring if not in- 


a magnificent captain 
spired, incisive if not informed. com- 
passionate if not loving. he gave hope 
to millions in a way no human ever 
has. Noel Busch of Life cannot tell 
us if the urbane Governor of Illinois 
will equal the squire of Hyde Park. 
Only the years will tell if, twice in a 
generation, a proud man who cries 
“My friends!” can lift the heart of 
mankind to new vision. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Explains Socialist Failure 
In the United States 


It is true, as Arthur Schlesinger Jr. pointea 
out [THe New Leaver, July 7] and as I noted 
in my essay on the “Development of Marxian 
Socialism in the U. S.” (included in the two- 
volume work, Socialism and American Life) 
that American Socialism failed because of the 
“usual run of causes”: social mobility, lack of 
class solidarity, presence of alternative oppor- 
tunities, etc. These factors made the American 
people unreceptive. But the failure of the 
Socialist party to adapt to this situation, as the 
labor movement did, clearly cannot be ex- 
plained by such general statements. That fail- 
ure arises, I feel, because of its ambiguous 
attitude toward the question of accepting or 
rejecting existing capitalist society. My thesis 
thus deals with the strategical problems of a 
radical movement, not of the total historical 
situation. 

Every movement of social protest faces a 
crucial dilemma in relating itself to the society 
it opposes. In the case of the religious Ana- 
baptists, the first “modern” Utopians, the belief 
in a cataclysmic change, ushering in the King- 
dom of God on earth, minimized any problem 
of social compromise. But other movements 
that exist “in time” have to find some way of 
living in the here-and-now and yet maintain 
the utopian zeal that prompts individuals to 
join the movement. This is the old problem of 
how to “live in and of the world.” The radical 
movements have provided different answers. 
The Communist is the hostile alien, rejecting 
the society (and its morals) completely; he is 
neither in society nor of it, and so, lacking any 
commitment, he can conceive of every act (and 
front) as a ruse or deception. The labor move- 
ment accepts society, but seeks to transform it 
from within. 

The Socialist party has always lived, politi- 
cally, in agonizing tension. Rejecting the fun- 
damental values of capitalist society, it has to 
take stands on issues that capitalism posed for 
its own survival. It expected social mobility to 
decline and class consciousness to grow, and 
so it sought, formally, to maintain an “anti- 
capitalist” temper. It was in society, but not of 
it. Thus, when the party had to take a stand 
on the issues of the day, it could only satisfy 
its conflicting roles (or wings, rather: those 
who were revolutionary purists, and those who 
wanted to adapt) by ambiguous formulae. Thus, 
in the Thirties, the party encouraged the spread 
of unionism but rejected a defense of the New 
Deal, which guaranteed labor’s gains. On Spain, 
where arms were a vital need, it called for 
“workers’ aid” but not capitalist government 
aid; its stand on Finland was the same. Such 
continued straddling could only lead to saddle 


sores, and did. 

My thesis, hence, was not an attempt to 
explain the “failure of Socialism in America,” 
but the inability of the Socialist party, as a 
movement of social protest, to meet the chal- 
lenges of society. 

What of the socialist movements of Britain, 
Germany and France? asks Schlesinger. As 
radical movements, they faced similar problems 
of compromise, yet they organized powerful 
political parties. Actually, two problems are 
involved: organization and strategy. In each of 
the three countries, the organization of power- 
ful Socialist parties was a “natural” fact be- 
cause of the stricter class bases of the societies. 
The responses, however, varied. The English 
Labor party and the German Social Democratic 
party lived in and of society; they, and the 
labor movements with which they were allied, 
sought to change the society from within. (The 
failure of one and the partial success of the 
other is due to specifically different historical 
circumstances.) 

The French party was of a different order. 
Divorced from the labor movement (which 
ideologically was “syndicalist” and, in the 
Thirties, played more with the Radical Social- 
ists), inheritor of a “revolutionary” tradition, 
it lived in the limbo between accepting and 
rejecting the capitalist society. (In the Thirties, 
the key tactical question was the issue of 
“coalition” with bourgeois parties in sharing the 
responsibility of government.) And, like the 
American SP, it split often, and along similar 
lines. 

After the war, the French SP, swinging 
toward the pole of responsibility, as a minority 
party, still found itself trapped. It shared power 
in the French Government to stave off de Gaulle 
and later the Communists, but found itself 
defending to the French workers Government 
policies which, as Socialists, they rejected. This 
pitfall is one of the hells which every reform 
movement, at some time, confronts. 

The metaphor of “in and of the world” was 
offered as a sociological insight to the dilemmas 
of the American SP. It applies, probably, more 
sharply here than in other countries. It cannot 
account for all variations, yet it points to 
common dilemmas. This is a limit in every 
partial theory, and mine was offered on that 
level alone. 

A postscript. In his review Schlesinger writes: 
‘Democratic socialism has been the most con- 
servative of all twentieth-century political 
philosophies. . . . it must move toward totali- 
tarianism or New Dealism, a mixed 
economy in a limited state.” The argument 
strikes me as captious. For one thing, demo- 
cratic socialism has been primarily responsible 
for the mixed economy, viz., Sweden, whose 
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experiences served the Keynsians as a model, 
and the British Labor party. Moreover, if 
Bevanism, for example, with its program of 
further nationalization and an extended state, 
wins out in Britain, I doubt that totalitarianism 
will result. And I suspect that Schlesinger, on 
second thought, might share that doubt, unless, 
like Max Eastman, he has become a complete 
economic determinist. British traditions are suffi- 
ciently strong, I believe, to assure the political 
freedoms necessary to guarantee that democratic 
decisions will be made about the future of the 
economy and society. 


New York City DANIEL BELL 


J. C. Rich Answers Attack 
On Smith Act by Joseph L. Rauh 


Inasmuch as Joseph L. Rauh Jr. saw my 
article on the Smith Act before writing his 
attack on it [THe New Leaner, June 23], while 
I did not see his piece till it appeared, I beg 
leave to reply to some of his assertions here. 

Mr. Rauh begins by casting me in the role of 
“Sherlock Rich” discovering that the Commu- 
nists had sucked some well-meaning liberals in 
Americans for Democratic Action, the CIO 
and the American Civil Liberties Union into 
unreasoned opposition to the Smith Act. He 
implies that I was charging these liberals with 
entering a conspiracy with the Communists 
against the Smith Act. I had no such thought; 
I know there are liberals in all three organiza- 
tions capable of dunderhead wandering on their 
own power. I suggest that they are victims of 
inertia, rather than conspiracy. I further sug- 
gest that it is presumptuous of most of them 
to offer advice on measures to be taken against 
Communists; the record of the CIO and the 
ACLU (at least) is not such as to give them 
expert rating in this field. Penitence, if not 
modesty, should have moved them to examine 
the Smith Act with greater perspicacity. 

As for ADA, Mr. Rauh refrained from 
reporting the vote of the ADA National Board 
on its Smith Act statement of December 1951. 
A number of members of the Board were not 
present at the meeting; they are most annoyed 
by what transpired in their absence and in 
their name, for the decision to oppose the Smith 
Act was adopted by a majority of only one vote 
in an incompletely attended meeting! 

In essence, my argument was simple. I said 
the Smith Act was twelve years old, and thus 
debate on it need not be based on speculation, 
but on our actual experience with it. I asked 
whom it deprived of liberty without due process 
of law, whose freedom of speech, press or as- 
sembly it arbitrarily violated. Mr. Rauh then 
cited the cases of the Trotskyites in the Twin 
Cities, the Communists already jailed and 
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those standing trial now. To me, this response 
is baffling. Does Mr. Rauh think I haven't 
heard of these cases or does he suggest that 
these defendants were seized, tried and con- 
victed without due process of law? Mr. Rauh, a 
lawyer, knows they had meticulously fair trials. 

The next question is whether the law itself 
is proper and necessary. I said that, while there 
are some rough spots in the Smith Act, there 
can be no question that Congress had the right 
to legislate against those who advocate the de- 
struction of our democracy by force and vio- 
lence. Furthermore, it had the duty to do so, 
for it is the obligation of any community to 
suppress incitement to violence, particularly 
when its purpose is the capture of the com- 
munity by a ruthless foreign power. 

Since the ADA statement cited Justice 
Holmes’s “clear and present danger” dictum, 
I accepted it, but recalled that Justice Holmes 
was ruling on the case of a young Socialist who 
had mailed a totally innocuous leaflet bemoan- 
ing the adoption of the then-novel draft law. 
Justice Holmes, for the entire Court, held that 
it was fair and proper to jail a critic of the 
draft law because of the “clear and present” 
danger of World War I. I suggested that the 
present danger is infinitely more clear than was 
the 1917 threat, whereupon Mr. Rauh warned 
me that, if the Smith Act is used against Com- 
munists today, it might be used against Social- 
ists tomorrow. I’ve got news for Mr. Rauh: It 
was already used yesterday. Certainly any law 
—even a traffic regulation—can be used and 
abused, but that does not mean we ought to 
discard necessary laws. 

In order to point up the inconsistency of 
liberal opposition to the Smith Act, I noted 
that ADA, the CIO and the ACLU had all 
adopted variants of it in their own organiza- 
tions, namely, stringent disciplinary measures 
against Communists. I said they were right in 
doing so and that the nation as a whole had 
as much right to adopt such protective meas- 
ures as voluntary associations within it. Mr. 
Rauh dismissed this thought with disdain: “Can 
one really be serious in suggesting that volun- 
tary action of private groups in refusing to work 
with Communists and fellow-travelers can be 
equated with legal prosecution under the Smith 
Act?” Mr. Rauh’s superciliousness notwith- 
standing, the fact that voluntary organizations 
were forced to rid themselves of Communists by 
stringent action proves that stringent action is 
a necessity against them. Obviously, ADA, 
the ACLU and the CIO cannot jail a person 
for Communist subversion; exclusion and ex- 
communication is their severest penalty. But 
even in the case of the CIO, it is a toss-up 
whether jail or exclusion from the CIO (and 
consequent deprivation of work) is more severe. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


I also said that our present emergency is 
sufficiently clear and present in the Holmesian 
sense, citing our experience in Korea and the 
Berlin airlift, to which Mr. Rauh replies with 
the remark of a fellow lawyer that “Now I 
suppose they will fire a few more Government 
employes on loyalty grounds to stop the Com- 
munists in Korea.” I do not consider this 
funny. Perhaps, if a few Government employes 
had been fired on grounds of disloyalty in time, 
we might have avoided Korea. Does Mr. Rauh 
suggest that we have no right to examine the 
loyalty of those in positions of national trust? 
If that is his conception of a liberal attitude 
in the present emergency, I heartily disagree. 

The experience with the Communists which 
moved liberal organizations to adopt sanctions 
against them is the very one that moved Con- 
gress to adopt the Smith Act and similar legis- 
lation. The fact that conservatives or reaction- 
aries sponsored such legislation is a mark 
against the liberals, not against the legislation. 
Liberalism has suffered a terrific setback in 
the community precisely because of this. 

Mr. Rauh argues that our battle with the 
Communists should be on the level of ideas. 
The only trouble with this oldie is that the 
Communists aren’t interested in ideas or ex- 
pressions of views, but in grasping power by 
whatever means and destroying both you and 
your ideas. 

Finally, I'd like to refer to an unfortunate 
locution in the Smith Act which bothers many 
people, namely its prohibition of “teaching and 
advocating” the overthrow of our democratic 
form of government by force and violence. The 
argument runs that this violates free speech. 
Yet teaching and advocacy have frequently been 
outlawed if the ideas taught or advocated were 
criminal or anti-social. I direct the CIO’s at- 
tention in particular to a law it holds in high 
esteem as an example of proper restraint of 
teaching and advocacy. The Wagner Act for- 
bade employers to teach and advocate the anti- 
union idea to their help. (The Taft-Hartley law 
modified this restraint but did not completely 
eliminate it.) The reason for the prohibition 
is sensible—an employer given a free hand to 
“advocate” anti-unionism would have a power- 
ful weapon of intimidation and coercion. (I 
understand that the Civil Liberties Union op- 
posed this section of the Wagner Act in court 
just as it defended Nazis, Fascists, Communists 
and racial and religious bigots when they were 
held to legal accountability for their so-called 
“ideas.” The ACLU can thus pride itself on 
consistency, if not acumen.) 

The Smith Act, with all its faults, is still 
better than anything that we of the liberal 
persuasion have offered to date. I still say that 
it was, and is, the duty of liberals to take ag- 
gressive measures against the Communists. 


When we failed to do so, the initiative passed 
to conservatives and reactionaries. To the extent 
that we failed to supply fighting leadership 
against Communist subversion, we lost influence 
with the American people. It is not too late 
to mend our ways. Yapping at the heels of 
those who do take sensible and proper action 
against Communism may give vent to our sense 
of inadequacy but will do nothing to promote 
the liberal idea against the reaction of either 
the Left or the Right. 


Putnam Valley, N. Y. J. C. Ricw 


Denies Council of Judaism 
Is Assimilatory, Irreligious 


I have read Abraham Burstein’s review of 
my book, A Partisan History of Judaism, in 
THe New Leaver of June 9. I hope you will 
permit me a few words in reply to the dogmatic 
and, in part, rather intemperate manner in 
which Mr. Burstein tackled his assignment. 

The American Council for Judaism is neither 
“assimilatory” nor “irreligious.” It would be, 
on the face of it, preposterous for a group of 
people to organize as a Council for Judaism in 
order to lose their identity as Jews. A group 
cannot organize itself out of existence. Further- 
more, the Council is embarked on an energetic 
campaign of creating religious school textbooks 
which are designed to create an appreciation, 
in a new generation, of a Judaism stressing the 
universal ethics and moral values of our faith. 
Mr. Burstein may not subscribe to the kind of 
Judaism which the Council advocates. But 
disagreement among Jews about Judaism is no 
more a novelty than similar disagreements 
among Christians. And it is certainly not as- 
similation or irreligion. 

Mr. Burstein also says, categorically: “There 
is, of course, no ‘Jewish case against Zionism.’ ” 
But Mr. Burstein is wrong—and history will 
support me and refute him. There have been 
Jewish anti-Zionists since Theodor Herzl first 
articulated modern Zionism. The arguments 
that Mr. Burstein advances to deny the exist- 
ence of Jewish anti-Zionism are utterly irrele- 
vant and indicate he was unable to read the 
case of a Jewish anti-Zionist, no matter how 
inadequately I may have argued it, with any- 
thing like the objectivity which a reviewer 
should bring to a book. 

Finally, Mr. Burstein does both Zionism and 
anti-Zionism an injustice by drawing the old 
herring of patriotism across the issues, which 
can be stated, on both sides, with intellectual 
decency and respect for personal integrity. The 
question is not patriotism or lack of it, and 
the American Council for Judaism has never 
argued on that level. The question is whether 
or not it is possible to delineate and sustain 
a Judaism—and therefore Jews—in America 
divested of its “nationalist elements,” to quote 
Mr. Burstein. The question is whether, in 
America, a person who is a Jew can integrate 
and be as free of a second nationalism as his 
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fellow citizens of other faiths. Mr. Burstein 
and his Zionist colleagues say “no.” The 
American Council for Judaism says “yes”—and 
is attempting to create such a Judaism and 
such a public opinion about Jews for those 
Jews (and many Christians) who agree. 
New York City ELMER BERGER 
Executive Director, 
American Council for Judaism 
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EDITORIAL 





The Big Compromise 


CONTINUED FROM PACE 2 


Southern electoral votes, despite Eisenhower’s popularity, 
in view of Dixie’s return to the party of its preference; 
the Democrats, on the other hand, may have bought back 
the Solid South at the expense of victory in other states, 
and perhaps in the country at large. 

At their convention, the Democrats committed the 
cardinal error of permitting rhetoric—the rhetoric of the 
South—to divert them from the business of cementing 
the allegiance of a voting power equally as strong or 
stronger: the Negroes. After waiving the loyalty pledge 
for the three Southern states, the convention should have, 
logically, nominated someone like Kefauver, who, while 
also a Southerner, is not a civil-rights opponent; in this 
way, it could have kept the supporters of civil rights in 
line. But with Sparkman in second place, the party 
selected a prominent fighter against civil rights—a fili- 
busterer, if you please—who is unlikely to endear 
Negroes and other minority voters to the Democratic 
ticket. Negroes have been voting in ever-increasing num- 
bers over the past twenty years, and, more and more, 
voting Democratic. What may well happen now is that 
the anticipated doubling of the Negro vote will not occur 
in November, that “normally” Democratic Negro voters 
will stay at home or vote Republican in reprisal, and 
that, as a result, the total Democratic vote will be much 
less than anticipated and may make the difference be- 
tween defeat and victory. Only one thing can forestall 
this eventuality; a speedy and frank espousal by Spark- 
man of his party’s civil-rights plank. 

The role of the liberal-labor bloc at the Democratic 
convention was not a very pleasant or satisfying one. It 
fought valiantly, as only it could and should have, for a 
strong civil-rights stand, including an anti-filibuster mea- 
sure. Having achieved most of what it sought, it should 
not have pressed the loyalty pledge, for in doing so it 
gave the party conservatives a chance to play the role 
of peacemakers, and lost an opportunity to determine the 
crucial selection of a Vice-Presidential nominee. This, 
however, was almost foreordained when it became clear 
at the outset that the liberals were tragically divided 
among Stevenson, Harriman and Kefauver. Their weak- 
ness here scoffs at the sensational attacks of the press, 
most of which is committed to Eisenhower, that they were 
attempting to boss the convention. (The press, by the 
way, illustrated its pro-Ike bias in its generally slanted 
reports, and especially in its use of invidious terms such 
as “left-wing Americans for Democratic Action” and 
“Northern radicals”—not a record calculated to improve 
the voter’s opinion of U. S. editors, who have conspicu- 
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ously failed to influence the course of elections.) 
Though we may deplore or praise, as the case may be, 
the results that issued from Chicago, the Democrats 
proved, as did the Republicans, that the two major parties 
are very much alive, that the coalition-type American 
party functions best, and that the rank-and-file party 
member can exert his influence to great effect when 
moved by big men and issues. All of this attests to the 
resiliency of U. S. democracy at a time when such a 
test could have found it wanting. With the eyes of the 
world upon us, we can feel pleased that we have pro- 
vided at least the first half of what should be a stellar 
demonstration, by November, of democracy at its best. 


Middle East Crisis 


EVENTs IN THE MIDDLE East are now approaching the 
same urgency that prevailed in Europe in the spring of 
1947, and in the Orient in the fall of 1949. Five years 
ago, it will be remembered, Greece was slowly crumbling 
under the impact of civil war, Turkey was shaky, Com- 
munist cabinet ministers in France and Italy had a 
hand at their nation’s throats, Germany was becoming 
ever and ever more divided with the solidification of the 
Pieck-Ulbricht puppet state. Only the firm commitment 
of the Truman Doctrine, backed by the stiffening which 
the late James Forrestal imparted to the Marshall Plan 
(originally a mere continuation of UNRRA), stopped the 
Communist tide in West Europe. The Berlin blockade, 
in 1948, symbolized the line we had drawn around Com- 
munist expansion in that quarter of the globe. 

But while we were busy congratulating ourselves on 
the progress of “containment” in West Europe and once 
more exploring the possibility of “coexistence” arrange- 
ments, the Chinese Red armies of Mao Tse-tung were 
breaking through to victory over a Chinese Nationalist 
force dispirited by lack of ammunition, lack of support, 
lack of inspiring leadership. In this Far Eastern crisis, 
we reacted with none of the dispatch which marked our 
behavior in Europe. Instead, the air was filled with talk 
of Mao’s becoming a Tito, of recognition not connoting 
approval, and of trade as a method of cementing relations 
between nations. The Korean War made it plain that we 
had been asleep for a long time in the Far East. 

Now we have signed a peace treaty with Japan, and 
begun rearming her; we have stopped the aggression in 
Korea (whether permanently or temporarily is debat- 
able) ; we have begun large-scale aid to India and Indo- 
China; we have signed a belated Pacific Pact with 
Australia and New Zealand; we have even, despite the 
despicable White Paper of 1949, aided the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa. But, just as it seemed the dike was 
permanently plugged, a new sector has erupted. 

The capture of power in Egypt by General Mohammed 
Naguib Bey and the abdication of the playboy king 
Farouk are the most dramatic events in the Middle East- 
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ern ferment, but they may be second in importance to 
the hysteria which rides rampant in Iran. There, wide- 
spread rioting and pillaging in which the Communists 
played a large part forced Premier Ghavam (noted for 
pro-British tendencies) to flee and returned that sick-bed 
Lenin, Mohammed Mossadegh, to power. Mossadegh, 
recognizing finally that his people have absolutely nothing 
to gain by a continuation of the oil dispute with Britain, 
has begun to back down and asked the World Court to 
consider the problem anew. But here the question is 
whether the violent passions he has helped rouse may not 
undo him. Now that he is attempting to compromise the 
oil question, in the hope of getting some of the reve- 
nues back, he will be loudly accused of turncoatism, and 
the Tudeh (Communist) party will stand to reap the 
harvest of anti-Western hysteria which Mossadegh has 
sown. Already Mossadegh’s Police Chief points with 
alarm to Communist plans to seize power—a development 
painfully reminiscent of similar developments in Russia 
itself in July 1917. If Mossadegh is to retain control of 
the situation, he must crush the Communists immediately 
and move fast to bring back the oil revenues—only this 
time to all the people of Iran, not merely to a handful of 
plutocrats. 

At this moment, the West must be sympathetic. The 
proper concessions to Iran now would conciliate moder- 
ate nationalists there and undermine the Communists. 
The West must also act to demonstrate its interest in the 
people of Iran themselves, so as to make any regime 
there impregnable before a Communist assault. 

In Egypt, some such toughening may now take place. 
But General Naguib, while he may turn out to be an- 
other Kemal Ataturk, may also be just another name in 
the Middle East’s long history of factional feuders. Here 
again, we must demonstrate our interest, not in any 
tuling group, but in the welfare of the great mass of 
Egypt’s people. 

What these developments make clear is that the time 
has come to clarify our overall objectives in the Middle 
East. We can afford a Red breakthrough there no more 
than we could have afforded it in Europe or East Asia. 
The time to act is very soon. 


Brien McMahon 


THE Unitep States lost one of its most valiant fight- 
ers last week in Brien McMahon, who at 48 had already 
become a world figure through his unceasing battle for 
lifting the Iron Curtain and for international disarma- 
ment. Of all the men in the Senate, none knew better the 
horror of atomic war, none understood better the yearn- 
ing of all the peoples of the world (free and enslaved) 
for peace. A truly imaginative statesman, Senator Mc- 
Mahon will be sorely missed—not only by his colleagues, 
but by the silenced millions whose cause he so boldly 
championed. 
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CONCLUSIVE VERDICT ? 


“Owen Lattimore was ... a conscious, articulate instrument of the Soviet conspiracy,” concluded 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in its recently published report. You don’t have to take the Committee’s 


word for it. and you don’t have to leaf through hundreds of closely printed pages of direct testimony, if you want the 


truth about LATTIMORE AND THE IPR. 


On March 31 we printed our special issue on 


LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


by Professor Richard L. Walker of Yale University 


Judging from the .letters accompanying the requests for reprints pouring in on us, we have performed 


@ “a thoughtful appraisal of the IPR investigation,” 
@ “a grand piece of work,” 
@ “a service to our country and an eye-opener to numberless people,” 


@ “a masterpiece from the first sentence to the last.” 


Inform yourself, your friends and your students on what is probably the most important and controversial issue of 


recent years; in this 16-page analysis, you'll find the answers to these questions: 


® Was Owen Lattimore influential in bringing about a decisive change in U. S. policy in 1945 favorable 
to the cause of the Chinese Communists? 


® Did the effective leadership of the Institute of Pacific Relations promote the interests of the Soviet 
Union in the United States? 


® Does a close study of the Institute’s publications and periodicals justify its claim that they served the 
purpose of “unbiased” research? 


Send for LATTIMORE AND THE IPR. It’s a fact-filled, impartial booklet of greater value than reams of partisan 


newspaper accounts in giving you a clear, unbiased picture. 
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